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THE foUowitig pages are intended to put the 
public in possession of the principal facts relative 
to the Timber Trade, with a view to its forming an 
unbiassed opinion upon a subject of much im- 
portance, which has already undergone the investi- 
gation of a committee of the House of Lords, and 
which is now under examination by a committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Many years have^ elapsed since the doctrines 
of Adam Smith on Political Economy have been 
adopted by almost every writer on that most useful 
and interesting science ; and among all these doc- 
trines, noqehave met with fewer literary impugners 
than those in which he overthrows the opinions, 
that gave rise to the old commercial system of pro- 
hibitions, monopolies, and protecting duties* Tbi^ 
system relies for its support on that most absurd 
proposition, that money, or rather gold and silver, 
constitute the sole wealth of a nation ; that every 
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branch-of commerce is advantageons, or the reverse, 
io proportion as it occasions an exportation or im- 
portation of the precious metals, the balance of 
profit and loss being the amount so acquired, or 
parted with. Hence^ all the efforts of our legisla- 
tors have been directed to force upon foreign 
nations as large a quantity of our commodities as 
possible, and to take feW of theirs in return ; and 
hence has arisen that most ridiculous of all absurdi- 
ties, the granting of bounties on exportation, by 
which a tax was laid on ourselves, in order to 
bribe foreigners to consume our produce at a 
cheaper rate than we could consume it out- 
selves. 

It has so happened, however, that the exclusive 
systenl above described, though it has retarded, has 
not been able to i^e^^si the rapid inci^ase of o«r 
commerce and wealth during the last ceoturyi 
The warnings of political economists have, there* 
fore, been thrown away upon our legislators, while 
persons engaged in commecce, have kissed the 
chaitas that bound them^ antl have even attributed 
their prosperity to what was more likely than any 
thing else to arrest it : such was almost universally 
the opinion of merchants nntil within these few 
years ; but the distress under which they have lately 
laboured has opened their eyes, and few are now 
to be found, who will argue in defence of obsolete 
errors, except where their own particular interests 
are concerned. 

We see a nation in possession of sttch a mass of 



capital, iDdastry, and enterprise, us is withoiDt 
parallel in any age of the world, in which, notwith- 
standing, the ntmost efforts of this capital, industry, 
and enterprise, bring its possessors nothing but 
loss ; all feel the evil, while various hypotheses are 
invented to acconnt for it. 

According to some, there is an excess of produc- 
tion ; according to others, a deficiency of consomp- ' 
tion, or an increase of the value of money, result- 
ing from the resumption of cash payments, have 
occasioned the mischief ; but if, as is universally 
admitted by all whose opinions are worth attention, 
commerce is an exchange of equivalents, and money 
the medium of transfer^ how can a commodity be 
less likely to sell, because more commodities are in 
existence against which it may be exchanged ? or 
how can an increase in the value of money, which 
operates on all commodities equally^ aifect their 
relative value, or at all hinder the barter of one 
against the other? A» for the diminution of conh 
sumption, it is nothing but the very ^vil com^ 
plained of, stated in other terms«« It can never b^ 
sufficiently impressed upon the pnt>lie mind, that 
ther existing • state of things cannot possibly Gon^- 
tinue; every monopoly^ every protecting dlity^'has 
a direct tendency to lower the profits of capital, 
and consequently to drive it from Great Britaitai 
into other countries where it can be more bener 
licially employed. No chains or bolts can confine 
it; and he ^ast be endued with a very small degree 
of penetration, who does not perceive, that this 
effect has already taken place among ns to a.grea 
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extent, and mnst inevitably increase, as long as one 
of the chief evils which give rise to it is suffered 
to continue. 

The petitions for a free trade, which were ad- 
dressed to Parliament last year, particularly turned 
the public attention to the errors of^ our commer- 
cial code ; the principles they > advocated were 
almost universally applauded by ministers, and by 
the leading members of the opposition ; every body 
seemed at once to perceive the necessity of an 
alteration; committees were appointed by both 
houses to receive evidence on the state of trade, and, 
after a long and careful examination, that of the 
Lords presented a report, advising a revision of the 
duties on timber, and stating that those at present 
in operation favoured, in an impolitic degree, the 
Canada wood, and pressed with undue severity on 
that imported from Norway. ., , . 

It also declared, that *^ the Canadian merchants 
were never led to believe, that the duties;, on 
foreign timber would be permanent; that an, ex- 
pectation was, however, held out, that the duty : of 
2l. is. first imposed, would be continued for some 
considerable time ; but no such expectation was 
fairly raised with respect to the war duty, and the 
duty imposed in 1813; and that the exemption of 
duty on Canada timber has always been tem- 
porary." 

Those persons interested in the present order of 
things instantly became alarmed ; they constitute 
a numerous and formidable body, and almost every 
newspaper and bookseller can bear witness to the 
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indefatigable activity with which they have since 
endeavoured to gain and mislead public opinion. 
That these attenapts should be made, can be no 
subject of surprise ; these gentlemen have em- 
barked, perhaps imprudently^ in different branches 
of traffic, whose prosperity they conceive to depend 
on the continuance of the partial monopoly they 
now enjoy : the same complaints will be raised at 
any change which may be contemplated, in the 
several restrictions and prohibitions by which our 
coinmercial industry is so unhappily fettered ; and 
if angry clamour is to arrest the proceedings of the 
legislature in its first step in the path of ameliora- 
tion, what hope can we entertain of ultimate im- 
provement ? We are told that British interests are 
to be sacrificed to the prosperity of foreigners : upon 
this ground let the question be tried by a fair state- 
ment of facts, and a calm deduction of conse- 
quences from them ; and if after this it shall ap- 
pear, that the community will gain by the con- 
tinuance of the present system, in God*s name let 
it remain unshaken as the laws of China, notwith- 
standing the ruin it may bring upon individuals. 

In making a choice among the many errors 
which present themselves to an enlightened sur- 
veyor of pur commercial system, it is natural he 
should select for alteration those which have been 
of shortest duration, and which have become least 
completely interwoven with the feelings and inte- 
rest of any considerable class of the community ; 
upon this view of the question nothing could be 
more natural than that the shackles which confine 
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the Timber Trade should cloim his first attention* 
Foreign timber began to be imported into England, 
to a considerable extent, abont the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Norway furnished, almost ex* 
clusii'ely, the necessary supplies for a long series of 
years ; at length it was discovered, that the Russian 
and Prussian ports in the Baltic could ship timber 
of a larger scantling, and therefore adapted for 
particular purposes^ and a considerable portion of 
the trade naturally took that direction. The duties 
daring all this time were imposed without any in-* 
tention of forcing the British consumer to purchase 
in any markets, which he would not have naturally 
chosen. During the last century, indeed, it must be 
observed, that encouragement in the shape of a 
large bounty was first granted to the importers of 
wood from our American settlements : it produced 
the efiect of forcing a few cargoes into the market^ 
from New England ; but the breaking out of the 
American war shortly afterwards put an end to the 
trafi[}c. Duriag the administration of Mr. Pitt, the 
duty on timber and deals was sevieral times aug* 
mented, for the purposes of revenue; the object of 
taxation was well chosen, as no augmentation had 
taken place previously sinoe the re^ of George 
the First ; but still no intention was expressed by 
the government of interfering 'with the natural 
channels of this trafiic until the year I809. At 
that time, in coosequetice of the war with the 
Northern Powers, the price of timber had reached 
a moisrt enormous height, and ministers turned their 
attiention to Canada, as the country from whence 



supplies might be most readily obtained. I will 
not stop to inquire whether in so doing they acted 
wisely, whether the opening of this branch of com*' 
merce might not have been safely left to the spirit 
of mercantile enterprize, with a snre reliance that 
the interest of the community would thus be best 
consulted ; Mr. Ros^: the vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, thought otherwise ; the die was 
sti'uck; and, on the 1st of June, 1811, an act of 
parliament began to operate, doubling all the exist- 
ing duties on timber and deals ^. 

It is a little remarkable, that at that period the 
motive which had ostensibly occasioned the change 
should have altogether ceased to operate. Its 
cause had been removed : for the licenses granted 
by tlie British governmeat in I8O9 had already 
procured a supply from Russia, Prussia, and Nor- 
way, more than equal to our necessities ; and the 
effect of competition had reduced prices nearly forty 
per cent. ; indeed, as low as was compatible wtt^ 
the existence of high war freights and insurance, 
and much lower than an importer from Canada 
could afford to sell, quality considered. 

Every body knows the many great and good 
qualities which distingtiished the late Mr. Ro$e ; it 
may be suspected, however, that his mind was not 
.wholly free from bias, arising from the now obsolete 
prejudices, which taught us to discourage any im^ 
.portatioa of a commodity, which we could by pos* 
sibility raise ourselves, even at the most extravagant 

* See Report^ pcige 4. 



sacrifice, and which looked np<m the balance of 
trade as that of profit and loss : at least his con* 
duct in this instance can hardlj be explained, 
withont snch a supposition. 

However^ a line of policy having been once 
adopted^ it was completely acted upon. In the 
autamn of 1811 a very large addition was made to 
the duties on a particular description of timber, visi. 
that under eight inches square; and in. 18 15 the 
merchants trading in wood to the north of Europe 
were undesignedly exposed to another . visitation in 
the shape of an advance of twenty-five per cent., as 
a war duty, which has been continued since the 
peace, and is still in operation. 

Thus, then, the system of encouraging colonial 
wood became complete^p Deals between eight and 
twenty feet long, which paid a duty in foreign ships 
of l/. gs. lOd. in 178O, now pay 21/. 10^. 8d.; 
battens of the same dimensions were raised from 
fs\ bd. to 10^ 16^. 2d. ; and timber from 8^. \\d. 
per load to 3/. 8^. 

It may here be observed, that, from a very early 
period of the traffic, all deals and battens from eight 
to twenty feet long had been subjected to the same 
duty ; as long as it was low, this, though unwise 
and unjust in principle, produced but little prac- 
tical inconvenience : a different scene now opened ; 
the merchants of every country in the north of 
Europe, which sent wood to England, endeavoured 
to shift the enormous load from their own shoulders, 
by cutting their deals of the largest possible dimen- 
sions ; in this attempt, the great size of the fir trees 



growing in the Russian and Prassian forests, and 
that of the rivers down which they are floated, 
enabled the merchants of those countries to succeed, 
while the disadvantages under which Norway la* 
hours, in both respects, rendered all efbrts on her 
part abortive : the result has therefore been, that 
under the present system any quantity of wood, im« 
ported in the shape of Norway deals, pays near^iftf/f^ 
percent, more than equal quantities of wood shipped 
as deals from Russia and Prussia, and that an im* 
politic preference is therefore given in the market 
to the produce of the last named countries. 

The following table shows the average dimensions 
of deals shipped by the different countries in the 
north of Europe ; the number of loads of fifty cubic 
feet, contained in each long hundred, and the rela- 
tive amount of duty paid by them under the present 
system*. 

Dimensions. Cabic Contents Duty 

Length. Width. Thick. per 120 pieces. per Load. 

Ft, Id. Id. Ld. Ft. £. s, d. 

Russia 18 11 3 9 45 2 I 8 

Prussian 17 11 3 9 17 2 6 1 

Swedish 16 9 3 7 10 2 17 

Norway 12 9 3 5 20 3 19 9 

•'- ■ .1 

This was an effect which was doubtless never con- 
templated by Mr. Rose, who meant at least to give 

. * See Appendix to the Report of the Lards' Committee^ 
page 101. The Author has never ventured to alter these cal- 
culatioDSy except when he has had positive reasons for consi- 
dering them a little erroneous. He can bear testimony to their 
general accuracy. 
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the British consamer a choice of markets in the 
north of Europe^ where he could purchase his 
commodity the best iu quality, and cheapest io 
price : it was the consequence of legislating witb<^ 
out doe consideration ; and its impolicy and io-> 
justice are so manifest, that it appears impossible 
that any sensible mind can fail to peit:etve both* 
Wb force a person,- who wishes to bnild a house, to 
employ inferior and onsuitablie materials ; the bad 
policy of this constraint is not even disguised by a 
plea that this procedure is meant to fanronr the in* 
terests of our colonies ; it is a boon granted prin-^ 
cipally to Rnssia, whose whole commercial policy 
has been, and is still directed to discourage, as 
mnch as possible, all British commerce ; and its 
eifect will be ultimately to ruin Norway, the per* 
feet liberality of whose mercantile code may wiell 
put to a blush the framers of those which fetter the 
industry and capital of more renowned, and perhaps 
more enlightened countries*. 

But it is urged, in objection to those who wish 
to see the duty on deals equalized, that Norway is 
so poor a country, that she is unable to consume 
any quantity of British .manufactures. She has 
certainly nothing but wood, iron, and fish to ex- 
change againat the commodities of more favopred 
dimes; all these we first e^lude, and then re- 

* A very absurd system of prohibitions and exclusions pre- 
vails iu Sweden, which the good sense of its present monarch 
will jjrobably soon remove; but foreign goods^ almost without 
exception^ are admitted into Norway, at equali and very mode- 
rate duties. 
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proach ber with the poverty we alone have occa- 
sioned. We accuse her of the conseqoenoes which 
flow from oar own acts. All those iwho know the 
Norwegians mast be aware, that few other people 
possess, in an eqnal degree, a taste for foreign 
comforts and conveniences,** and that few nations 
upon earth consumed a larger quantity » in propor- 
tion to the amount of population, as long as they 
were permitted to pay for them^. 
' There is another consideration to which it may 
be proper to advert ; I mean the effect that may be 
produced on the political interests of Great Britain, 
by any redaction of the defensive means which 
Scandinavia possesses. 

Rassia, already the greatest military power upon 
earth, wishes also to attain maritime domimoo; 
she commands the materiel of an extensive navy ; 
hot her small extent of coast, and the habits of her 
servile population, yield her but few real sailors ; 
and she naturally casts an eager eye upon two 
countries, whose possession would afford thirty 
thousand seamen, numbers of whom have conquered 
smd bled under the British flag, and who are uni* 
versally allowed, by experieuc«l judges, to cede to 
none but our own in knowledge and hardihood, 
among all those Avhicfa Europe can furnish. Upon 
the conquest of Sweden and Norway the posisessors 

* The annual importations into Norway, ^during the last 
three or four years, have been officially valued at about ten 
millions of specie dollars, or, calculating at an average ex- 
change, 1,600,000/. 
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of Petersburg and Astrakhan have been long intent: 
our most vital interest forbids that this design 
should succeed : is it wise^ then^ totake those steps 
which strike at the very root of their prosperity, 
and which are most likely to diminish their meauQ 
of resistance, and to deliver them almost unarmeci 
to their oppressor ? 

I must now return to the point whence the pre- 
ceding slight historical sketch of the Timber Trade, 
and the reflections to which it gives rise, have led 
me ; and shall endeavour to decide the point at 
issue between the friends of a free trade and those 
who advocate a system of monopoly and restriction, 
by showing, that the duties on timber now in 
operation are absolutely hostile to the interests of 
the community, and that their eflect is to lay a very 
heavy tax on the whole country for the sake of 
certain favoured classes ; to divert a large amount 
of capital and industry into channels where it can 
be least productively employed ; to annihilate a 
very large amount of fcapital for the sake of pre^ 
serving one of much inferior extent ; and, lastly, to 
employ a commodity of a very inferit^r quality, 
instead of oue, the best possibly calculated for 
our wants. ^ • *j 

The quantity of foreign wood required for the 
annual consumption of Great Britain, has been for 
the three years 1817^ 1818, and 181 9, upon an 
average, 311,972 loads of timber, 31,244 long 
hundreds of deals, 10,174 long hundreds of deal 
ends, 5121 long hundreds of battens, or about 
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290,000 loads, . of fifty cobit feet each, or in all 
600,000 loads. Of this qiiantity. 

The ioipbrtation from our colonies in North 
America has been 

Fir Timber. Deals and Ends. Battens & Batten Ends. 

Loads. Long Hundreds. Long Hundreds. 

In 1817 ...140,280 '....34.71 ^201 

In 1818. ..214,102 .........6481 250 

In 1819 ...267,0^5 9871... 359 

Average..207,151 43,610 Ids* 30 f. 933 loads 16 feet; 

* • • 

or in all above 250,000 loads, five-twelfths of the 
total quantity imported*. 

Now, I conceive it will hardly be denied, that 
should an individual dwelling in Yorkshire, where 
good meat is to be purchased at five pence a 
pound, choose to pay as much for some of inferior 
quality in Caithness, the expense of carriage being 
three pence per pound besides, his friends would 
be justified in saying he had lost, or uselessly 
expended three pence peir pound by the operation. 
Even the antlior of Observations on the Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Lords 
will not perhaps refuse his assent to this almost 
self-evident truth : I will only require him to ad- 
vance one step. farther, and eitha: agree, that Great 
Britain,' during the existence of the present' systeth 
of duties on wood, is placed in the same circum- 
stances as the ingenious person above described, or 
dispute the truth of the statement I shall now 

* See Appendix to the Report of the Lords' Committee, 
page DO, and following. 
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sobtnit to him and the public. At the same time, 
should the legislature think iit to enact^ that the 
other inhabitants of the three ridings should 
follovr the example of their neighbour^ it would 
be easy to show upon the principles adduced in 
the forementioned pamphlet, that they were 
thoroughly supporting British interests, and would 
deserve the highest eulogies of their contemporaries 
and posterity for so masterly a proof of their poli- 
tical wisdom. It appears by the tables in the last 
paragraph but one, that 207,000 loads of fir 
timber have been imported from Canada annually, 
upon an average of the last three years. The cost 
of this timber, delivered free of duty here, will 
•taad as follows : — 

Prime cost of 207,000 Ids. at 1 5 per Id.... 258,720 
Freight i 2 10 517,500 

loturance and charges 10 103,500 <£. 

— 870,720 

£A 5 

The annual average quantity, . viz. 6607 
long hundreds of deals and deal ends, of which 
tbelast description have been so few as hardly 
to. be worth mentioning, will stand thus :^^ 

Prime cost sayi.«,»« 11 per handred 72,077 

Freight. 18.. .«......,. US»9^6 

Charges 1..... M07 

— 198,210 

^e.so ■' 

^.1,077,930 

I leave the battens out of the account, as they 
are so few in number, in order to avoid tiriog my 
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readers^ and in order to make up for the dm alt 
mrmber of deal ends^ which have been reckoned as 
deals in the foregoing calculation.; and shall con-^ 
tent myself mth begging their attention to the 
cost of the same quantity of deals and timber^ sup-^ 
posing they had been imported from the North of 
Europe ':•— 

Prime cost say I 5 per load 258^720 

Freight 1 207,000 

Charges 10 103.500 <£. 

- 569,220 
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Prime cost of 6607 long hundred of Deals from 

the North of Europe, at 13/. per hundred cf •85,891 

Freight..., 6 39,64.2 

Charges..... I 6,607 



132,140 



<£20 

701,360 

Cost of goods imported from Canada •••.. • 1,077,930 

Loss to the consumer nnderthe presentsystem of duties. <f .376,570 

In order to prevent cavilling, however, I will 
suppose that we have paid only 350^000/. per anmim> 
during the years I817, 1818^ and I819, for goods 
imported from Canada, more than we shonld have 
paid for the same quantity, the produce of the 
North of Enrope. Should the 'present system 
continue, the^ annual loss tnust increase^ so^ for 
from diminishing. As the competition among the 
several countries^ which snpply the British market, 
rests on so unfair a basis, the greater number of 
the ptoprietors of sawmills, and the shippers* of 
timber inl^ tlie North of Enrope, must inevitably 
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be rained. The quantity of their prodnce must 
thus dimmish, while that of their Canadian oppo- 
nents will increase, and the loss to Great Britain 
along with it. For, as has been fblly shown al- 
ready, every load of timber from our American 
colonies, consumed here, causes a dead loss to the 
community of thirty shillings ; and every long 
hundred deals of ten pounds. 

But it is not only in the unnecessarily high 
price which is paid for the commodities consumed, 
that we resemble the worthy Yorkshireman from 
whom I have presumed to borrow an illustration ; 
the quality of the wood produced in our Ame- 
rican colonies is so much inferior to that which 
our Northern Allies could sell us, if we would 
allow them, as to render the parallel almost com- 
plete. In proof of this, it is only necessary to 
refer to the evidence of Sir Robert Seppings, 
Mr. Alexander Copland, and Mr. John White, 
before the committee of the House of Lords, 
which has been summed up nearly in the following 
terms in the Report. ^* It has been found in the 
navy, that the timber of Canada, both oak and fir, 
does not possess, for the purpose of ship building, 
more than one half the durability of wood of the 
same description, the produce of the North. of 
Europe ; that it is particularly liable tathe growth of 
fungi, that'species of vegetation, which is the fore- 
runner of the dry rot ; and that in most instances, 
where it has been orought in contact with the 
wood of this or any other country, it ^has had the 
effect of destroying that which was in ^ion with 
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it ^i** The pine used for masts and bowsprits. |s the. 
only species excepted^ by men eminently practical, 
from this unqualified sentence of condemnation ; 
unless indeed where it is mentioned, that the soft 
white timber is preferable to any other for packing 
cases, carved mouldings, and other objects where 
lightness and freedom from knots are desirable; 
or, in other words, where those qualities are desi- 
rable which occasion a very small degree of dura- 
bility. Even from this slender encomium sfome 
deduction ought to be made^ as it is perfectly 
Botorious to every carpenter, that the Canadian 
yellow pine, from its want of firmness and tena«<' 
city, will not hold the nails of a packing case 
which is exposed to considerable pressure, and 
that one formed of such materials is only fit for the 
conveyance of light articles. 

A description of fir timber, called the red pine, 
is^ however, shipped from Canada, which possesses 
qualities in the eyes of a consumer far superior to 
any of its brethren ; but the ^mall q.uantilies of it 
brought into the market render it hardly worth 
notice; while the notorious fact, that the far 
greater part of that small quantity is cut in the 
United States, and floated into our possessions, 
renders it rather dangerous for soi-disant practical 
advocates of British interests to hold forth too, 
loudly in its praise. The most hardy admirer of 
protecting duties will surely not assert the pro- 
priety of laying a tax of 31, 8s. per load on Prussian 

* See Report of the Lords^ Committee, page 4. 
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timhist, io or4cr to fnvoar tfak jfnimced in 
United States. It appMrs, indeed, that ihe Ain^> 
licans * ^^ are sopplied with British manofa^tarcs in 
paymefit, and that the more trade there is car^- 
ried on throngh that channel, the more it most he 
for the interests of Canada/' it is added, ^^ also of 
this conntry/* The former inference I wiU not 
dispute ; the latter, certainly, nnless upon the prin*« 
ciple of the Yorkshire gentleman, rather strikes me 
to be what logicians cal) a non-sequitur^ 

i have taken the Ubertf to refer to the €videnoo 
of practical men, whose knowledge and integrity 
caonet be disputed, m order to prove the general 
Itad qaality of Canadian fir timber ; the best meaas^ 
however, by which we can jndge of its relaiiw 
value, is to compare its price in the -London market 
with that of the wood of other cewitriesf . » 

« 

* 

It fetches at present about •.•.....•.••••• ••• S 5 per lo&d^ 

while the price of Memel and Riga ^ 

tiKkiberis £6 O to S 10 

of Swedish 5 10 to 6 

Average £6 6 



' t 



* See the eyidence of Mr. Edward £Uieei» before the LordA' 

Committee* 

♦ 

t I am aware, that, gcaerally speakings the price <if aoiy 
commodity ig regulated by the cost of its pvoiductiori. Biit ii 
happens, that both European and American timber are at this 
moment, and have been for the last two yiears consicferably 
under cost-price, and the importers have been losing money 
by them. 
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t\i\^% and 11 inches wide« ^ell for 26 to 30 per l^Q. 

dinien9ion9« ff9tc|;i«M ,«••••«••••• ^5 

Rassian, on average ^. 35 

Swedish in proportion 36 13 4 

Norway »...., 39 2 3 

Average <£30 8 10 

* 

Thus, in the-opinioQ of the K^onsumer, who, after 
fX\y IS the best jodge in soch a matter^CIanadian tim^ 
W 16 wordi 2/. 15^. per load, and deals 7/* ^s. \<Ml. 
per'long hnndred less than ks competitors. Nobody 
ca?n deny, that he who i« obliged by the law to pay 
1^ sam« price for a bad article, as wonld pordsese a 
good ^ne, loses the d^feretiee in their relative value ; 
and thus we are furnished with an apptoxiroativ« 
rnle for measuring the amount of another enor^ 
mous, thongii ^indirect, tax, which is imposed on 
Great Britain, by the present aystem ^f the wood 
duty ; and all for ^tfae support «if British interests 
forsooth! 

Tkt ^fi|Q«]^ p^ Ihis im^i , caleiil9iad upoa tk& cif^TH^e 

iinpojtation iffoin .C?^a#» fQr«(hree yisacs, ^s, pn £, - 

(2?07,000 loads of timber^ ^^t 2/- 15#. per load.«»...... 569,250 

On 6607 lon^ hundreds of deals, at 7/. 8*. \0d, ...... 49,167 

Loss to Great Britain, in the price she pays for the ' 

wood oowconsttmod •« ^ •«... 950,00(1 



Total loss annually, upon a moderate computation, 
arising to Great Britain from the preseirt wood 
duties :£9MM1 

JH0ve,4ben, is a sacrifice o&red up to the .idol 

c 2 
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of mouopolyi equal to the revenue of some crowned 
heads ; a sum which surpasses one-seventh of the 
annual expense of the British navy, or one-fourth of 
the expense of collecting the revenue; a sucn^ 
which at any period would have been an object of 
6rst-rate national consequence, but which in oar 
present state of financial distress it absolutely be* 
hoves us to save ; a sum, in fine, which would for 
a considerable time pay the wages of all the unem- 
ployed labourers in the country. Let nobody sup-p 
pose, because it is not extracted from his pocket by 
the tax-gatherer, that he the less really pays it* 
He pays it indirectly, whenever he builds, repairs, 
or bires a house ; almost whenever he employs a 
carpenter. It is a ta^x the mpre dangerous for the 
darkness and silence under which its operation is 
shrouded. 

I will now point out one circumstance, in which 
alone the parallel between the Torkshireman who 
buys his mutton in Caithness, and the British con-- 
sumer who goes to the banks of the St. Lawrence 
for his timber, entirely fails. The farmer may at 
least be thought to perform an act of generosity, 
which is hallowed by the consoling idea, that the 
person benefited is his fellow-countryman, the 
native of a province, which has long submitted to 
the same government as his own, and which, as far 
as we can see, is likely to continue in the same 
situation for ages to come. Can this be said of 
Canada? 

I am perfectly willing to allow the courage of its 
inhabitants, and their attachment to the British 
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Crown ; but can it be positively affirmed, that con-^ 
sjldering its inferior population, and highly disad- 
vantageoas military position with respect to the 
United States, the next war with oar ambitious 
children will not see it wrested from our grasp^ 
notwithstanding as many millions should be la- 
vished for its defence as vfere expended dilring the 
last three years' hostilities, and notwithstanding a 
dozen three-deckers, instead of one, should be 
launched upon its lakes, at the expense of 300,000/. 
each ? I do not venture to give a settled opinion 
that such will be the case ; but if there should be: 
even a possibility of such an occurrence, it behoves 
us not to pay too high a price for the tillage of a 
field, whose produce may be reaped by a hostile 
hand. 

It may here be remarked, that the importation of 
wood from Canada is a branch of commerce, whose 
very existence to any extent is incompatible with a 
state of naval warfare. The commencement of 
hostilities on the ocean would raise freight and in- 
surance to such a height, as to render even the 
present enormous duty insufficient for the protec- 
tion of its produce in the British market ; the quan- 
tity received would consequently rapidly diminish, 
while the increased demand for the Baltic and 
Norwegian timber would instantly raise the price 
of those commodities to an enormous degree ; and 
thus the present system would in that case occasion 
the very evil which it was the expressed intention 
of its establishment to counteract. 

Even should a new system of duties wholly ex- 
clude the timber of Canada and Nova Scotia from 
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the British nwrket, we ttBl cbald not be iMxased of 
want of liberality to oor transMlaMk brethren. 
By the etiforceinent of the navigation act, aided by 
the impolftio retaliatory regnlatioM of the Americaor 
gOTerQinent, we have laid t heavy tax on every 
West India planter in the pfice of tinfiber and flour, 
principally for their benefit ; while the expense of 
their civil and military establtshtnents aloire, 
amonnting to perhaps 300,000/. per annnm, is, 
in tny homble estitnatibn, fntly eqnal to any ad- 
vantages we ean ever derive from them in the caK 
pacity of subjects to the Britisb erown^. 

It id sometimes urged, that any change in the 
existing system of duties would occasion a diminn* 
tiM in the revenue. This is so extravagant a pro- 
position, that it hardly deserves confutation. If 
may lie well, bowe^ver, to set the que'stion at once 
to rights by a short stlttement of facts, and to sho# 
the chancellor of the ejt<;hequer, that bef, at l^afst, 
hfts no reason to fear* 

Ih 18 1^, the dutiefi paid on wood in Great Britain, 

were ..»..< ••• ». «.....#4«« ^.•.. »••«••/• <£9S7»M8 

1818 1,182,285 

\S\9 1,019,311 



» « *> 



Average ^1,046,288 

We have already ^en, that ibe annual average im- 
portattofid of wood Hito Ore^i Britain, dutitig the 
same periodi was abov« SIO,000 loads of fiiubeir, 
and 40,540 long hundreds of d««ls» coiilaiBing at 
least 290,000 loads more ; now, let us suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the quantity should 
pay a duty of 2U \6s. per toad, how would the 
account stand ? Say dOO,000 loads, at 2/. 10*. per 
k)vl..w.,.4i..*Mv.t. •.:.... »...i»..»...,*.,* ..»..,.*..wrf. 1,500>000 
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f To tfai» atiQoM be JuMed the ' increased (^nsuidyH 
tion which would infallibly result from. a fall of 
^ce» ; aod due reader. wrlJ dten jeadily perceire it 
itoi be impossible^ that askj lednc^n of revenue could 
^cinsne f rooi a redaction and equalisation of the 
daty> even to the amoaot. of perhaps twenty^five 
:per ceuty but that a directly opposite consequence 
iwoald most certainly flow from it* 
' It appears, from, the Report of the Lo'rds' Com- 
aiittee'*, that a sum of near half a million sterling 
IS Qaw o^ing by Norway only, to British subjects 
for British manufactures, which onr regulations 
have prevented irom being paid for. This amount 
is most certainly under rated, as two houses in 
London alone have claims in that country to the 
amount of about 900,000/. ; and if Sweden, Russia, 
aiui Prussia are included (as far as thdr debts 
^ould be effected by an alteratiojoi of duty), the smn 
ftotal. wt)uld certaiijy be 800^000/. or perhaps a 
million. 

The repayment of this immense sum depends 
iwholly on a change in :|he existing duty. Should 
things remain as they are, not 80,000/. will ever be 
recoyered. Itis claimants may think themselves 
indeed highly fortunate to obtain so miserable a 
dividetid ; and thus above jOOfiOOl. of British capi- 
;tal will be totally and irrevoetibly lost. 

The amoirot of fixed capital embarked in the 
'cOnstroctioh of saw mills, &c. in Canada^ which 
covld alone be greatly affected by a change, is 

* See Ueport of the Lords* Cofnmittee, page 5. 
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stated in the satue document at from 100,000/. to 
150,000/. 

Even supposing my data to be enormoosly in- 
correct, I can affor^kto make every allowance, and 
yet may hope for the sapport of all anbiassed ad* 
vocates of British interests in this point of view. 

What has been already said will, I conceive, be 
sufficient to convince all those at all acquainted 
with the very rndiments of political economy, that 
the view hitherto taken of this momentons question 
is correct ; and that the present system of monopoly 
and restriction, arising from the operation of the 
duties on timber, is absolutely hostile to the inte<- 
rest of the community ; that its effect is to lay a 
heavy tax on the whole country, for the sake of 
certain favoured classes ; to direct a large amount 
of capital and industry into channels where it can 
be least beneficially employed ; to force into con- 
sumption a commodity of a very inferior description^ 
instead of one the best possibly adapted for our 
wants ; and, finally, to annihilate a very large capital 
for the sake of preserving one of much smaller 
amount. 

It may be thought by many, that I have now said 
enough, without reverting particularly to the argu- 
ments which are commonly employed to defend the 
existing system of wood duties, whose injustice and 
impolicy I have endeavoured to expose^ 

I will, however, make some observations on a 
few points, which are thought by their advocates 
to carry the greatest weight. First, then, we are 
told that the extension of the colonial wood trade 
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has been prodoctiye of a corresponding increased, 
demand for British manufactures ; this of coorse 
must mean in the total demand^ in which sense I 
absdntely deny it. 

I readily grant it affords the colonists additional 
means of purchasing the productions of the mother 
country^ to an exactly equal amount with that of 
the invoice price of the timber and deals they send 
us ; that is to say^ to the annual value of about 
d3I,397/. taking as a basis of calculation the table 
in page 66. But that the total demand for British 
manufactures is increased by that sum, or increased 
at all, is a proposition so totally unfounded, that 
the reverse appears to me quite incontrovertible. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that not a deal 
or a stick of timber was imported from America, 
the deficit must of course be filled up by the pro- 
duce of the North of Europe, which nobody thinks 
is unable to furnish the needful supply ; now can 
any person suppose that Russia, Prassia, Sweden, 
and Norway would pay us a tribute to that amount? 
But they must either pay us a tribute, or take an. 
additional quantity of goods in payment for the in- 
creased value of their exportation. Under the 
most unfavourable supposition, therefore, the addi- 
tional exports to those countries would balance the 
partial diminution to North America ; but as, in the 
case thus hypothetically put, we should buy our 
deals and timber at a much cheaper rate, and of a 
description better adapted to our wants, there can 
be no doubt that the consumption of deals and 
timber would greatly aqgment, and the amount of 



der produce sent in payment along with )t. It caa 
tierar be sufficiently impressed on the pabUc 
mind, that the proper way to encoorage ezportattcni 
is to encourage importation ; that is to say, to leave 
it free and unrestrained by any duties or prohibi- 
tions intended to dirert it from its natoral ohanneln. 
The second argument, to which I shall advert^ is 
that which statesi that the colonial Timber Trade 
has afforded snpport to many thousands of persons 
who have emigrated from the mother conntry, anad 
greatly added to the value and strength of the 
British possessions in. North America. This, of 
tcoorse, most be allowed to a certain extent ; our 
transatlantic brethren receive 331,397^. per annnm 
for the wooden articles they send us, and are en- 
abled to employ about 100,000^. or 159,000/. of 
fixed, and a more considerable portion of circula- 
ting capital, I suppose beneficially. This forms, 
'doubtless, a considerable sum for the snpport of 
their labouring popnlation; but w.e have already 
seen, that this advantage to .our colonists is ob- 
tained by an annual saaifice of 968,417/- on the 
-part of the mother country, and at least 700,000/. 
of fixed capital. Now let us place our American 
possessions in the most favourable point of view ; 
let ns consider that^ they form as intimate an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, and that their 
prosperity is as closely oonxiected with our own, as 
that of Devonshire, or Cornwall ; — now what 
'Would be said to the justice or expediency of a l«w 
wiiich should tax the remaindei* of the kingdom, 
968,417/. and extinguish besides 700,000/. of i<s 
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capital^ for the sake of purchasing from the inhti-* 
bitants of those counties peculiar cotDmodities to 
the valae of SSl^SQjL^ and employing a portion of 
tbeir fixed capital^ represented at the farthest by 
tlie ram of 100 ^0001. ? Even this illastratioo places 
thef case of my opponents in too powerful a point 
of vie w^ For^ in the opinion of Mr. Edward Elliee^ 
by his evidence bef<xre the Honse of Lords, it ap* 
pears that ^^ no advantage is derived to himself or 
other land-owners, by the present arrangement^ 
because the value of the timber sold at Qudbec doea 
not by much exceed the expense and labour of pro- 
coring it for shipment ; and the Canada land-^ 
owner, therefore, gets little or nothing for the 
timber itself* Even in his opinion, the labourers 
would be better employed, both as respects their 
oWn comforts and interests, and as respects the 
welfare tf the province, in agricultural pursuit^^ 
ihan in this (the Timber) Trade." 

From the evidence of this gentleman, whose in-* 
tegrity and information nobody can diapote, it 
Uppears probable, that a considerable part of tbe 
loss I have supposed might hll on Canada would 
he averted by ail application of her capital and in-* 
dtintry to other purposed than the shipping <if tim- 
ber iand de^ls ; and this probability ia still further 
intr^ased^ by recollecting, that in tbe year 1 799. the 
t^ffid&l vdue of imports info our Americ^in colonies 
wa« 82$,796/» 119., although they then exported tt 
v«t*y trifling quantity of timber ; while iB 18 19 tibey 
^Mily imported to t^e value of 1,867,090/. IQs. 1§L 
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although their population and wealth had certainly 
doubled in the interval. 

It is further ui^ed, that previous to the compe- 
tition of the American Timber Trade, when the 
duties were not half their present amount, the price 
of Baltic timber was higher to the consumer in this 
country than it is now^ or than with the same com- 
petition it is likely to become again ; and, finally, 
that the colonists* trade affords employment to many 
hundreds of British ships, and to many thousands 
of British seamen. 

In answer to the first of these, I allow the fact 
of the fall in the price of Baltic timber ; and allow 
also, that a part of it may be attributed to the 
enormous protecting duty which falls upon it, and 
forces a consumption of the produce of our colo- 
nies, the effect of which policy has been already 
described, and commented upon ; but I affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that the principal 
cause of this declension in price has been the re- 
duction of freight and insurance, arising from the 
cessation of a general war, and the restoration of 
profound tranquillity. In 1810, and 1811, the 
freight to Memel was from 6L to 8/. per load, the 
insurance from twenty to forty guineas per cent., 
and the selling price of Memel timber from 9'* ^^ 
14l. : at present the freight is about l/. Is., the in- 
surance ll. per cent., and the selling price 6L to 
61. 10s. per load. Let it also be remembered, that a 
maritime war would raise the charges of transport 
from America in a higher proportion than those 
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from the North, especially as it i? from the United 
States that such an event is principally to be ex- 
pected. 

It is by no means my wish to deny, that the 
colonial Timber Trade affords the means of em* 
ployment to a very considerable number of British 
ships and seamen, to a greater number, indeed, 
than would be necessary, should a larger propor- 
tion of the tiniber required for our consumption be 
imported from the north of Europe ; and that, in 
that case, many pf them would be driven to seek 
employment in other branches of traffic ; but that 
it is either wise or just, therefore, to foster the 
colonial trade by the numerous protecting duties, 
which now press upon its opponents, is a conse- 
quence which I must absolutely deny. 

The reasoning alleged by the ship-owners 
proves, in fact, a great deal too much, if it proves 
any thing at all. Many countries in the world 
might be named, which are covered with excellent 
forests, to bring whose produce to our shores would 
require a voyage of double the duration of that to 
New Brunswick or Quebec. Do the ship-owners 
say, that the legislature would act with prudence or 
wisdom in compelling ns to bring the materials of 
our houses from Pegn or New Zealand ? Yet this 
they shonld say, would they argue consistently. 

I have already shown the immense amount of 
the tax, which the present system of duties entails 
upon the community ; would any body affirm, that 
for the sake of employing a few more British ships^ 
this vast revenue should be extracted from the 
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people, aiod a sam of 700,000/« besides, the pro- 
perty of individuals, be annihilated r No paiy 
ticular person, no class of persons, have a right to 
expect that a heavy contribution should be )aid 
upon their oooatry, for their peculiar benefit ; wd 
if^ as in the present instance, a considerable por- 
tion of their gains should be derived frpm the 
pocketa of another class, viz. the creditors pf 
Norway, Sweden, &c., the injustice becomes stiU 
more glaring. If this last very considerable por- 
tion of the national wealth is also to be aacrificed, 
in the name of all that is just, let every body con- 
tribute to what is considered to be for the. general 
good, and let the persons in questioo bear nothing 
but what is- their fair proportion of the loss* 

Parliament has resisted, and wisely too, the im- 
portunity of laiid<-owners and cultivators, who, 
under the pressure of severe distress, have orged 
the enactment of laws, which would raise the price 
oi corn ; because such a measure redounds to their 
benefit at the expense of the ;rest of the nation* 
Have they less claim upon the sympathy of Great 
Britain than ship**ownerSi; and may they not jwtly 
complain at being compelled to pay a higher prioe 
for a worse commodity, for th^ ad vantage t^f tboH* 
more fortunate countrypien ? 'l^et eyery couulary 
gentleman reflect upon the sum he annadlly'Air 
pends in repairs, and be will see how/muoh he is 
interested in otppo^iog the present ^stem of wood 
fduties. 

Xbe ship-o wners should alto recioU^Qt, tba^ ith(9f 
cannot derive. a larger profit from the icapit^ th^' 
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ttaployy th^u the average rate in Other trades^ 
whatever that may be ; for two or more rates of 
profit cannot be co-extstent in the same coontry^ 
md at the same period. If no ameliwatiofia take^ 
place in this respect, they mnst suffer with the fest 
of the Qommunity, The present attempt to alter 
the dnty is the first dawn of an improvement in 
our commercial regulations, whose direct tendency 
is to reduce the general profits of capital. :To. this 
the consideration should be added^ that any chai^ 
that should greatly improve the general state of 
trade, can hardly fail, in many branches, to augment 
the demand for ships. 

We are toM, that foreign v^esels are en ployed 
in the Baltic and Norway trades. It is so ; but i^ 
they can sail cheaper than British^ I can see np 
reason, upon the sonod principles of. politici^l 
economy, why ihey should not be employed : at 
the «ame time it must be recollected, that foreign 
ships have suffered a greater depreciation of value 
sin<;e the peace than our own ; that their nulmb^r 
has vastly diminished, and that their rivalship will 
ftberefdre be less formidable, ; 

If, in consequence of the lessened d^mftud for 
shipping, fewer sailors are required than >al: .pre- 
ident, we must not forget, though I ^ould b^ np 
.means be nader&tood to diminish ihe <^latmp.they 
have opononr sympathy and .gratitude, that count- 
leiks myriads ;of labourers are now suffering from 
waat of capital to employ them» . Capital is tins 
.food whence ^their witgeeD are paid, aiid wbich» iq a 
^Off^ideraUe degree, furnishes the material to 
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which the value of their industry is added. Shall 
we^ for the sake of giving employment to two or 
three thousand seamen extra, continue a tax, the 
amount of which, if left to fructify under the genial 
influence of liberal regulations, would spread com- 
fort and tranquillity among fifty thousand of onr 
now miserable fellow-subjects, if not a much larger 
number ? 

Shall we do this in order to keep up a greater 
number of ships than the commerce of the empire 
naturally requires ? Shall we do this in order to 
force the growth of our transatlantic possessions, 
in addition to the other sacrifices they cost us ? 
Upon this momentous question, the legislature is 
to decide. Should it decide in the negative, other 
nations would, probably, imitate our just and liberal 
policy, as they have hitherto imitated our unwise 
restrictive system. Commerce would then be con- 
sidered to confer a reciprocity of benefit, and the 
sound principles of common sense and philosophy 
would be no longer admired in theory, and disre- 
garded in practice, but would be universally 
adopted as the surest guides of monarchs and 
statesmen. 

Jt would be highly presumptuous in a bnmble 
individual, like myself, to prescribe to his majesty's 
government what course they should pursue. Sound 
principles of policy would undoubtedly indicate the 
propriety of abolishing altogether the protecting 
duties, and leaving this important branch of com- 
merce to flow into its natural channels. If, how- 
ever, this reformation in one of the most faulty 
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chapters of our mercantile code should appear 
likely to occasion too sadden and complete a re- 
vulsion, the change might be brought about by 
slower degrees, and colonial timber might enjoy a 
diminished protection for a few years longer^ as 
recommended in the Report of the Lords* Com- 
mittee. At any rate, it would be highly advisable « 
that the old duties, with all their artificial distinc- 
tions, should be totally abolished, and one uniform 
duty be laid on deals and timber, by the load or 
cubic foot, which would leave the British consumer 
a perfectly free choice among all the markets of 
Europe, and would allow hini either to convert his 
wood here or abroad, as his own interest, that is 
to say, as the welfare of the community should 
require. 
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PREFACE. 



The Author, little used to public writing, 
must request the indulgence of the reader 
for the manner in which his ideas, on a great 
public question, are hastily, thrown together. 
The matter requires no apology, because 
each individual is, more or less, deeply inte- 
rested in the policy which dictates the inter- 
position of the legislature, in matters purely 
commercial; as I believe it is within the 
knowledge of every one to have witnessed, 
on several occasions, that such interference 
served only to aggravate the disease which 
it was kindly, though erroneously, meant to 
remedy. 



VI 



That the Canadian merchant, in the tim- 
ber trade, is favoured to a great extent by 
being allowed to import timber and deals 
duty free, while the Norway and Baltic 
traders are oppressed by the enormous duty 
of 3/. OS. per load for timber, and 20/. 155. 8d. 
per hundred for deals, has been long known 
and severely felt by the public; because the 
direct effect of such a system is, to force 
into the market the productions of North 
America, which are of a very inferior 
quality, at a price infinitely superior to their 
intrinsic value, and to drive from the 
market the productions of Norway and the 
Baltic ; thus giving to one portion of the 
trade a decided and unjust preference upon 
a bad commodity, and at the same time 
materially injuring the revenue as well as 
the public, ' who might be supplied with 
timber from the north of Europe at but 
little more than half the , price, did not 
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\hs»e, re8tricti<)ns exi0t to^ fetjter the trade. 
The suj[>ject has been taken upland iavesti-- 
gated, bj a select committee of the House 
of Lords, whp have examined evidence, 
and. made such a report op the subject ger 
nerally as I should have thought nKist.have 
satisfied, and carried conviction to^ every 
unprejudiced raind. They recommended, 
that a protection, equal in amount to the 
difference of freight between timber im- 
ported from the Baltic and that imported 

> 

from North America, should be laid on the 
former. That the duty on timber and deals 
should be equalized, and that all wood, the 
growth of foreign countries, should be ad- 
mitted into this country, subject to a pro^ 
portionate rate of duty ; and that for this 
purpose a .graduated scale, according to the 
cubical contents, should be adopted. \ 

• \ 

A committee of trade has since been ap- 
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pointed by the House of Commons; and 
rumour informs me, that they recommend 
to reduce the duty on foreign timber lO^* 
per load^ leaving it at iLlSs. per load : and 
to lay a duty on Canada timber of 10». per 
load. That they recommend a small addi^ 
tional duty on long deals, and a reduction 
-% on those of smaller dimedsions; and a 
duty of 50^. a hundred only on Canadiaii 
deals, which may contain twelve load of 
timber. That they do not recommend afl 
eqiiaUzation of the duty on deals, nor to levy 
the duty on the cubical content as in timber. 
This must appear so palpably unjust and 
partial, that it is to be hoped that rumour, 
" with her hundred tongues,*' is for once 
faise. If true, the effect must be to destroy, 
at once, the Norway trade. Because, at 
though the Norway deals are equal in quality 
to those of any other description, yet it will 
be seen, on inspection of the table, page 8, 



that they are fimall; and the injustice of 
levying an equal duty on one hundred and 
twenty deals of twelve feet long by nine 
inches wide, and one hundred and twenty 
others of eighteen feet by eleven inches 
wide, while the Canadian deals of twelve 
feet by eleven inches are to pay pnly 50s* 
per hundred duty, must be immediately 
apparent. The certain effect of this miist 
be, to drive the Norway merchant out of 
the English market. He asks for no exclu- 
sive protection, he only asks to be enabled, 
agreeable to the first principles of trade, 
to be allowed fairly to compete with the 
other timber merchants, generally, in the 
British market, . and that government 
should not give them a monopoly at the 
expense of the revenue as well as the 
consumer* Now the difference of freight 
between timber from the north of Europe 
and from Canada, see table 8, is 1/. I6s. per 



load;: thi^ ought then to be the difference of 
daty between Norway and American timber 
ajid deal^. : And I am convinced that the 
revenue would be more benefited by taking 
off 1/. 10^. from the duty on the timber from 
the north of Europe, than by taking 15s. 
from the present duty, and laying 155. on 
Canada timber ; as the latter would raise the 
price on the poorer class of consuniers upon 
an inferior commodity, and thereby reduce 
tlie consumption. The Norway merchant 
confidently appeals to the justice of parlia« 
ment and the British public, that the duty 
should be levied on the cubical contents of 
wood in deals^ the justice of which mode 
cannot but be acknowledged, 

* ^ The report from the select committee of 
thi& House of Lords has been attacked in a 
pamphlet entitled " Observations on . the 
" Report of the Select Committee of the House 



**bf Lords relative to theTimberTradei^' ^' by 
^^a British Merchaat ;" ia which their lord« 
ships are distinctly charged with a want of *'fa- 
" miliarity with the practical details of the 
'* subject upon which they are legislating * ;■ ' 
and that the effect of the measures recom- 
mended in their lordships' report, " beyond 

** all question would be^ to effect the ini- 
"mediate, destruction of the.British colonial 

timber trade ; to turn the great bulk of the 
ships and seamen engaged ii) it out of emr 
ploy ; and mortally to injure all the great 
"- national interests dependent upon them ^/^ 
This statement^ so calculated to alarm thift 
commercial world;- is attempted to be sup- 
ported by what I conceive to be either a 
total misapprehension, or studied misrepre- 
sentation of the plain language of the report ; 
both the letter and spirit of which is directly 
opposed to such an opinion; nOr can any 

* See Preface/p. 6. ' t Se^p. lO. 
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such deduction be fairly and legitimately 
drawn from any one of the paragraphs of their 
lordships^ report. The author, availing himself 
of the distress in which so many seamen were 
Unhappily suffering in the winter of 1817— 18; 
makes a strong and pathetic appeal to the 
public in their favour, anddirefctly' charges, 
as a consequence of their lordships' recouh- 
mendation, that if any alteration is made in 
the existing regulations of the North Ame- 
rican timber trade, that " their only honest 
^* alterniative will be, either again to linger; 
", and finally perish in the streets and fields; 
^* or to enter into the service of our maritime 
rivals, whose sounder policy will, doubt-- 
* less, readily afford them the well-deserved 
^* protection and encouragement, of which 
" it is proposed that their own country should 
*' deprive them */' 






* See page S5. 
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< ^ The author of the following pages has not 
the vanity to attempt to add force to the 
observations in their lordshi psV report, borno 
out as it is by the body of evidence attached 
to it, but rather to endeavour to set in a 
clear and intelligible point of view the gross 
misapprehensions and misstatements upon 
which the whole of the British Merchant's 
hypothesis and subsequent reasoning is 
founded : and to prove that no such effects 
as stated by him are likely to follow the 
recommendations of their lordships. Hu- 
manity, and a spirit of general philanthropy, 
Hre the brightest attributes of civilized man; 
but we must not mistake the puUng cant of 
the author for that widely- extended spirit 
of benevolence, which embraces every in- 
terest and all parties, and which is anxious 
only for the permanent happiness and com- 
fort of all mankind. Should the author sue- 
ceed in recalling the attention of the public 



from the reveries of the British MercbanC to 
those sound pnndples of legislation on which 
Great Britain can only be upheld in wealthy 
power, and happiness, viz. a free commercial 
intercourse with the world,, he will feel sstti^ 
fied that he has not obtruded himself on 
their attention in vain. 

London^ March 21, 1821, 



Since the foregoing observations were sent to 
press, I have seen the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons oti the Foreign 
Trade of the Country j and I cannot but feel 
highly gratified that the sentiments expressed in 
the following pages should be so nearly in unison 
with those expressed by the committee. * They 
are so much so, indeed, that it would appear on 
first inspection that they had been dictated by the 
same person. I cannot but, however, deplore the 
conclusion the committee have come to on the 
subject, as I am quite sure, agreeing as I do with 
them in most of their statements, that the remedy 
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{M"opo6ed will by no means meet the evil which 
the committee acknowledges to exist im its full 
force* That the reader J may have' the subgect 
fblly and fairly befogtre- hisi, I will : make : an Ab- 
stract of the principal features of tha report ; and 
afterwards make a few brief comments on the re^ 
commendation of the committee, which 1 shall do 
with ervefy. feeling of respect, being perfectly con- 
vinced they have bestowed every attention on the 
investigation of the subject, and that in those par* 
ticulars in which I am compelled respectfully to 
differ in opinion from them, I shall be able to 
show, that the difference . arises . from the discre^- 
pancy of the evidence tendered to and received 
by them* 

Abstract of Report. 

* 

Page 4.-^^^ The committee state, that^ with re- 
^^ spect to the exemption from duties in favour of 
^* colonial timber, that advantage was originally 
temporary, and has been since continued from 
time to time, and for limited periods, and so fa^ 
from any expectation being held out that the 
encouragement so given had been considered by 
government as permanent; or was intended to 
be indefinitely continued to them, that means 
seem to have been studiously taken to produce 
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^ by explanation a conviction of a contrary ten^^ 
dency^ and to impress them with the assurance^ 
thaty previously to the expiration of the existing 
** law, the timber trade would be brought under 
** the consideration of parliament, with the view of 
f ' introducing an alteration into the scale of the 
^* present duties, that should' render them moTe 
<< equal and more favourable to our intercourse 
*^ with the foreign states with whom it was carried 
**on." 
' So much for the British Merchant's pledge. 

^* That the policy most advantageous to the 
^* country, as far as the mere supply of timber was 
^* concerned, would bie to obtain it of the best 
'^ quality, and at the lowest price, without refer- 
" ence to the quarter from whence it may be 
" derived." 
" The committee has proceeded to inquire, 
** 1st, To what extent the operation of this policy 
•' is infringed by the system of duties now in force ? 
2d, To examine how far the limits imposed on 
its operation are sustained by adequate considera- 
** tions of expediency. 

" Sd, To determine, whether by the adoption C({ 
^* any and what alterations, the duties might be 
^y rendered, as far as circumstances allowed^ more 
/'consistent with the regard due to the principle on 
** which this policy proceeds, and generally more 
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" beneficial to the comtnerci&I interests of the United 

" Kingdom, 
** Page]|5. — ** The committee state, that American 

** timber and deals, for the less substantial .build- 

" ings, and for the inferior purposes to which wood 

♦* is applicable, have been generally brought into 

" cbnsumptiou ; and that, although the red pine is 

*^ said by several wltnesses^ to be equal in quality 

" to the fir from the north of Europe, yet the yellow 

•^ pine, of which the great importation consists, is 

stated, when used in this country, to be inferior 

to it, from its supposed greater liability to dry-rot, 

** and comparative deficiency in strength and du- 

" rability. At the same time, there is reason to 

*• believe, from other evidence, that much prejudice 

" subsists on this head. 

It must be obvious that, while the duty bears 

upon the Baltic timber with its present weight, it 

is to those higher purposes of building alone to 

which that species of timber can be applicable, 

and tbat a greater proportion of wood of an in- 

ferior quality must be forced into consumption, 

** both in avowed substitution for the superior timber 

in buildings, which thereby become less solid and 

lasting, and in ajraudulent application of it, when 

that pf a superior kind has been contracted for,^" 

^' which, according to the evidence, if practised, cart 

" be with difficulty detected. It appears, too, by 
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*^ the admission of some of the principal dealers, 
^' that the difference in price is at present such as 
*' to be prejudicial to the trade itself^ and to bring 
'^ into the market from the colonies an excessive 
quantity of timber of a very inferior description, 
and that some alteration of the duty, calculated 
to approximate the relative prices of the timber 
^* from the north, and from the American colonies^ 
" would be (Jesirable, if only to confine the supply 
" of the market to a more carefully selected and 
" better commodity. In addition to thesfe incon- 
" veniences, the amount of the duty levied on Baltic 
timber, and consequently the increased price^ 
under the operation of that duty the American 
timber must have borne, may be considered as a 
bounty paid by the consumers of the United King^ 
** dom for the benefit of the North American co- 
" lonies, and the support of the superfluous shipping 
*• to which the transport of their wood is said to af- 
** ford the only employment/' 

Page 6.—" The prudential considerations by 
" which the application of the first principle is 
" limited, appear to be the danger of a want of 
" competition, from the exclusion of colonial tiiji- 
" ber, and the depending on one source of supply 
" only. The possible failure of supply from the 
" north of Europe, in a moment of necessity j the 
" maintenance and employment of our shippings 
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^* and th^ effect that might be produced on tlie 
'* various interests connected with our American 
*' trade, and the capital embarked for carrying it on. 
Any alter,ation introduced favourable to fo- 
reign trade must have a tendency to produce an 
increased importation, and thereby possibly to 
^* induce an increased demand from that quarter 
^* for British manufactures; and the committee are' 
^^ inclined to believe that an increased demand 
" would be the result. They do not think it ira* 
f* probable that a diminution of the export of wood 
** from the British North American colpnies might 
^^ on the other hand be experienced : some diminu- 
^ tion, as far as the trade is concerned, would be 
^' desirable, owing to the excess of importation 
** beyond the consumption of the country. The 
^' causes of this excess are in part the prolonged 
** expectation of an alteration in the rate of duties, 
** combined with the desire to take advantage of 
** the time the present law may continue, by the 
^^ greatest possible previous importation, and in 
^^ part to the amount of shipping (greatly exceeding 
*' the actual demands of our commerce) which has 
** been thrown out of employment by the conclusion 
*^ of the .war and other circumstances ; and which 
*^ has been since engaged in this branch of trade, 
not so much because the employment was at- 
tended with advantage, as beqause it was prefer* 
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'* able to the vessels lying idle, — The committee 
** are apprehensive that the consequences of any 
*^ measure that might place our sole dependence for 
•• a supply of timber exclusively on foreign coun« 
^* ^tries, might eventually occasion serious political 
^^ inconvenience and danger, should the exclusion 
of our vessels from foreign ports, which has been 
once experienced, recur at some future period/' 
Page 7- — ** The committee feel the respect due 
'' to an interest so important to the power and safety 
*^ of the country as the shipping interest) and if all 
** the weight is not given to the representations of 
« the petitioners which they may expect, it is 
because the alarms expressed in them appear to 
be carried to excess^ and the objects sought not 
conducive to the general commercial interests of 
the kingdom, in which their own must be inse- 
parably involved. 

The committee see no reason to imagine that 
'^ the alteration which they have in contemplation 
** would deprive the American colonies of their due 
^/' participation in the benefits of the wood trade, 
** although it might have a moderate and temporary 
•• tendency to reduce the importations from thence, 
*^ and so far may in the first instance affect the 
** interests of the ship owners. In fact, the interest 
*< of the ship owners is the one most concerned in 
** the present instance ; while that of the colonies 
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^ themselves, important as it is^ is still a compara- 
tively subordinate one. The committee fuHy con- 
cur in that policy which has rendered the British 
shipping a favourite object of the attention and 
vigilance of parliament; but they cannot feel 
that beyond the extent which may rationally be 
•* deemed essential to the safety and defence of the^ 
country, every other consideration is to be sacri- 
ficed to that object ; or that it is consistent with 
the public welfare that the interests of our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and every regard to 
our foreign commercial relations, should be fore- 
gone for the purpose of supporting by artificial 
means a mercantile marine in a state of magni- 
" tude at which it has arrived from accidental 
*^ causes alone, and which is neither conducive to 
** the commercial prosperity, or. essential to the po- 
" litical security of the nation. 

" The committee think that it would require 
*• something little short of equality in point of price 
*^ with those of •the Baltic, to exclude the timber 
** and deals of the British colonies from importation 
" for many minor purposes/* 

Page 8.-^** By a diminution of the demand from 
^^ America, the capital invested in saw-mills and 
*^ establishments in those colonies, stated at 150,000/. 
** may be liable to some injury. It must be recol- 
^* lected, however, that tl^e* advantage given to the 
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** American colonial trade, on which these esta- 
<< blishments were founded, has already extended 
beyond the period on which those engaged in it 
had any right to calculate ; and having speculated 
on their own views of public policy, they can 
have no just ground of complaint should parlia- 
ment take a different view of what that policy 
requires. 

Should any diminution take place in the export 
of the American colonies from a change in the 
** scale of existing duties, the committee believe 
that it is only by a temporary restraint of that 
import, that the character of the wood is likely to 
be improved, and its value eventually increased. 
Siich a diminution is not in itself, therefore, a 
sufficient ground of Objection on the part of the 
*^ colonies to any alteration that may be proposed, 
*^ unless it be such an alteration as shall be calcu- 
lated extensively to exclude from consumption 
the timber of the North American colonies, and 
** transfer the trade to foreigners. On the fiiir 
regard shewn to foreign countries, the extent of 
our commerce with them may depend; and in 
providing with too much partiality for the in- 
^^ terests connected with the trade to and from our 
^^ American colonies, we may put in hazard all those 
^^ still more extensive interests that are engaged in 
*« the export to those countries which are directly 
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^*. coiicepied in the timber trade, (if not of our foreign 
t^ade generally), by such a proof of deliberate 
preference of a principle of restriction as the rule 
of qui: cocpinercii^l policy." 
Page 9. — " In maintaining the original duty im- 
posed expressly for the purpose of encourage- 
** ment of the North American trade, it cannot be 
** contended, that every claim on public faith is not 
fully satisfied. In point of expediency, however, 
aijd in consider^tipQ of the interest involved, 
your committee think it may even be allowed to 
go something further in favour of the colonies. 
^* An^dat the difference of opinions given as to the 
." f xtent to which an alteration of the existing duty 
•* might be carried, without danger to the fair de- 
" Q^iaAd for the pro4uce of our American colonies, 
.*' it was difficult for the conunittee to deterinine the 
/* precise ao^ount, by which the relative difference 
^\ between the colonial timber, and that from the 
V northern states should be reduced, and in fixing 
** upon 205, they have not only taken that sum as 
** 9f poin^ between the extremes, but 4iave been 
" ilifluenced by ;}^ reference to the accounts of the 
** marlcet in, sevcjyal years, and particularly in 1816, 
** 1JB17, 181,8, and 1819, as it is given in a paper 
. ^' added in the appeijidixs and in the evidence of two 
, ^^ qf thp witnesses ; wljien it appears to have been 
>^ according to the rpmarks of one of them, in a na- 
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** tural and healthy state. The relative price wa$ at 
'* this period about or nearly 3 to 4, which has re- 
•* cently been reduced to one half, owing to the un- 
" natural situation into which the market has been 
" brought by excessire importations. 

" Your committee have rec^ommended an impo- 
^* sition of 10^. duty on American timber, and a cor- 
•* responding reduction from the duty on that im- 
" ported from the north of Europe.'* 

Page 10. — •* The state of the duty on deals will 
not, ip the opinion of your committee, allow the 
same degree of relative reduction to be applied to it, 
*' which has been recommended for that on timber^ 
The rate of duty on long deals at present falls 
considerably below that of timber, whilst on those 
of short lengths it rather exceeds it. In what 
principle this distinction in favour of deals as 
^' compared with timber in the log- originated, your 
** committee are at a loss to discover, and are averse 
** to recommend a continuance of it, at least to its 
** present extent. 

" They feel a considerable difficulty in proposing 
" to equalize the duty on timb^ and deals, which, 
ifeffectedby a reduction of the duty on timber, must 
be attended with a large sacrifice of revenue ; and 
if by an addition to that on deals, might tend, in 
some measure, rather to impair than assist the 
foreign trade of the kingdom, by the effect it would 
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** have on the exports of wood from those states on 
•^ which deals form the greatest proportion. 

It appears to your committee, that while the 
amount of the duty on timber is reduced in the de- 
gree proposed, a small increase ^on deals of large 
*' dimensions will in some measure lessen the di- 
" stinction ; at least, as far as that class of deals is 
concerned. On the shorter deals they recommend 
some reduction of duty, less with reference to the 
manner in which the duty at present bears on this 
description of deals, than in consideration of the 
difference in the quantity of wood contained in a 
given number of the deals of the larger and smaller 
^^ dimensions, which seems to call, in respect of the 
*^ latter, for a more favourable assessment. 

A comparative low duty has been hitherto levied 
on deal^ends, in order to accommodate the ship- 
owner in broken stowage; this indulgence has 
^' been found to lead to great abuse, in covering the 
'< introduction of timber of this description as cargo, 
(a practice never contemplated), to an extent 
most injurious to the revenue. They, therefore, 
submit the propriety of confining the length of 
'' this class of deals to 6 feet, and making a mode- 
rate reduction in the duty to which they are at 
present liable. 
*^ The mode of levying the duty on deals and 
^' wood ojj^ the other denominations under which it 
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•* is imported into this country, aGcording to the 
^^ cubic, measure, has been an object of your com- 
*^ mittee's examiDation ; and although the reduction 
'* of them all to their cubical contents in assessing 
" the duty, seems, on the first view of it, the most 
<* easy as well as the most equitable principle that 
** could be adopted, your committee have found 
** reasons in support of continuing the eicisting mode, 
^^ (both as a mat;ter of convenience, and as producing 
•^ a degree of equality between the countries by 
which our importations of wood are furnished) j 
but they are of opinion that an improvement maybe 
^* introduced into the scale now in use, by admitting 
** a gradation of duty between the deal-ends and 
*^ deals of the largest clays^ which would attain more 
^^ effectually that advantage, by which the existing 
** mode of levying the duty is chiefly recommended. ' 
** Your committee have discovered in the accounts 
before them» that the protective duty in favour of 
British shipping, has been made to operate in dif- 
'^ ferent d^rees 6n the importation of wood of dif- 
" ferent descriptions, varying from 2 J to 5 per cent. 
<^ and in some unimportant instances falling below, 
^' as in others, consid^ably exceeding these rates, 
^ on the value of the particular article imported. 
** They submit the propriety of making the same 
duty attach on all importations of wood in foreign 
ships alike ; and that the amount of difference be- 
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*^ tween the importation in theforeign shipantl that 
" in the British ship, should be fixed for the future 
" at 5 per cent. 

" * Your committee are of opinion that with every 
" exportation of timber froni the British provinces 
"in North America, a certificate of its being the 
" produce of those provinces should be required ; 
" and that timber imported Without such certificate, 
" should be hereafter charged with the same rate of 

■ 

duty, as would be payable on it if imported di- 
rectly from a foreign state." 
Concurring as I sincerely do in most of the 
very accurate' and detailed opinions expressed by 
the committeiB in their report, I cannot nevertheless 
but express my astonishment that after admitting 
all the evils to which the northern timber trade is 
exposed to its fullest extent, and stating as they 
do, that " on the fair regard ahewn to foreign coun- 
" tries, the extent of out commerce with thqm may 
** depend ; and in proceeding with too much partia- 
' ** lity for the interests connected with the trade to 

* It has appeared in evidence, that a great proportion of the 
timber imported horn the province of Canada, is the growth of 
the LTnited States^and has been received into that province free 
from duty., and has from thence been exported to the united 
kingdom, with all the benefits and immunities concedjed to the 
'produce of the British territory. 
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^^ and from oar American colonies^ we may put in 
^' bayard all those still more extensive interests 
that are engaged in the export to those coun- 
tries, which are directly concerned in the timber 
" trade, if not of our foreign trade generally; by 
•* such a proof of deliberate preference of a prin- 
** ciple of restriction, as the rule of our commercial 
policy/' Page 8. " Acknowledging also that no 
pledgepreventsthemfromdoingsubstantialjustice 
to our foreign trade ;'*page4: "that there is good 
" reason to believe that much prejudice subsists as 
*• to the r^al value of the American timber, (that is, 
^* that it is able or nearly able to compete with fo- 
" reign fir in our markets.") Page 5. " That a great 
quantity of inferior timber has been forced by this 
systeqi into the market ; and that'the difference in 
price is such as to be injurious to the trade itself; 
" and that it would be desirable to reduce the im- 
" portation. That the duty laid on Baltic timber, 
" and in consequence, theincreased price of Ameri- 
" can timber, is a bounty paid by the consumer for 
" the benefit of the North American colonies and 
" the support of shipping, greatly exceeding the 
** actual demand9 of our commerce,'* page 6i " and 
** supporting by artificial means, a mercantile ma- 
*.♦ rine irt a state of magnitude at which it has ar- 
** rived from accidental causes alone, and which is 
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** neither conducive to the commercial prosperity, 
^* or essential to the political security of the na- 
« tion/' Page 7. " That the alarms of the ship- 
owuer appear to be carried to excess, and the ob- 
jects sought, not ^conducive to the general com- 
" mercial interests of the kingdom. — That they do 
not imagine that the alteration of the existing du- 
ties on timber and deals would deprive the North 
'^ American colonies of their due participation in 
'^ the benefit of the wood trade. That the interest 
of the ship-owner is the most concerned, and that 
of the colonies subordinate to it iii the present 
question. That nothing short of nearly an equality 
of price with the Baltic timber, would be able to 
^^ exclude the timber and deals from the North Ame* 
*^ rican colonies from the market. That the value 
** of the North American timber will be eventually 
'^ improved by a diminution of the exports, and that 
" the Colonies would have no just right to complain 
** of any alteration proposed, except such as went to 
<' exclude their timber from consumption, and 
" transfer the trade to foreigners. 

That in maintaining the original duty imposed 
expressly for the purpose of the encouragement of 
" the North American Colonies, every claim on 
public faith is fully satisfied. They, therefore, re* 
commend — what? a duty of 105. perload on North 
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*^ American timber, and a reduction af 10s. per 
'* load on the Baltic timber;'' while it does not ap« 
pear that it is proposed to lay any duty on Catiadtan 
deals : and the reduction of duty on those from the 
North of £urope» if aQy» is to be l>ut trifling. 

Now as it appears to me that all the objects de* 
Bcribed by the committee as so desirable to be ob* 
tained, may be at once accomplished by fixing the 
relative duty betwixt the timber and deals itn-- 
ported from the north of Europe^ and from the 
North American colonies, at a certain sum, after 
deducting the difference of freight between the 
two countries, I am much surprised that the com- 
mittee should think it sufficient to recommend a 
duty of 10^. per load on one side, and a reduction 
of duty of 10^. per load only on the other. 

They state they have been induced to do so by 
a reference to the tables. No. 16. in the Appendix, 
in which it appears, that in the years from 1816 to 
1819 inclusive, the relative price of timber from 
the North of Europe and Canada, was as S to 4, 
from which it is inferred that the market was in a 
natural and healthy state. But that in the follow- 
ing year, 1820, the price was reduced as 2 to 4^ 
owing to the excessive importations that had been 
made by the Canadian merchants* 

Now, with all the respect I feel for the opinions 
of the committee, I cannot agree with the con- 
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elusion they have come to from the inspectacm 
of this table of maiket prices. I think they have 
nothing to do with the price in the market, nor 
should they attempt to legismte upon the principle 
of making up to the merchant at one time what 
he loses at another, but that he should be left to 
procure the best commodity at the lowest pric^« 
Are we to infer from this paragraph, that it is re- 
commended to legislate in order to secure to 
every speculator at all times an equal advantage ? 
In the years 1816 to 1819 inclusive, the trade, 
as concerns the Baltic and Canada, is represented 
as being in a healthy and natural state :— why did 
It not continue so ? But because the Canadian 
speculator chose to glut the market by an im- 
mense importation beyond the demand, and to 
effect a sale, disposed of his commodity at a ruinous 
price, and which reduced the comparison from 
3 to 4 to 3 to 4 ; but is this a reason why the 
average of market prices should be taken as a 
principle to legislate upon ; when those very prices 
are at the command of the parties for whose be- 
nefit you are about to make or alter the law, and 
who can affect the prices of t,he market at plea- 
sure by withholding or glutting it with large im- 
portations. It certainly may be an object to keep 
a> speculative merchant out of the Gazette jbut it 
is something novel to see the legislature interpose 
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to save him from the effects of his own toipru* 
dence, and say, ^ You must lose if you carry on 
^ this trade, therefore a remission of duty shall be 
' made you of 1/. loinby way of protection.' I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the alteration 
proposed will not effect the good purposes which 
the committee so clearly and decidedly state it is 
their wish to iEiccomplish. 

I now come to deals, which I readily allow is a 
most complex subject, confused as it is by the dif- 
ferent standards of Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
by duty on the load and hundred, freight, charges, 
and nett proceeds. And I am not at all surprised 
on this account that the committee should have 
been perplexed in the question respecting deal 
ends, and have judged ^^ that an indulgence had 
" been granted to the merchant on that particular 
^' description of deals, which had been abused to 
" an extent most injurious to the revenue." 

But if the committee had referred to the table. 
No. 18, in the Appendix, they would have dis- 
covered, that no indulgence had been granted on 
this particular description of deals, and that deal 
ends eight feet long, three inches by nine inches 
wide, pay a duty of 1/. 19^. lOd. per load, while 
deals twenty feet long, three inches by eleven 
inches wide, only pay a duty of 1/. 17^. Q^d. per 
load, and that it follows, that this description of 

* Ecjualto 150 per cent, on prime cost. 



deals pay Ss, 0^. per load more duty than the 
lisurgest size deals. 

The fact is« that if the merchant could obtaia 
the same price per load fo;r eight feet deals as he 
does for sixteen feet deals, it would be an induce* 
ment with the smaller duty for him to import 
tbamji if they were in demand. But two eight feet 
deals are always sold at the same price as otte 
tyrelve foot deal, therefore it is no advantage to 
reduce a sixteen feet to two eight feet, but a low 
to him. The fact will stand thus, 

l^ 16 feet deals produce £48 

D«ty . - 20 15 8 

97 4 4 price eteflir of Awty, 
240 8 feet ditto produce £36 the price of 120 12 feet desib. 
Duty - - 14 3 6 

21 1>6 6 price without duty. 

Therefore the merchant receives less by Si. 7s. lOrf. 
for his 240 eight feet deals than he does for his 12Q 
sixteen feet deals. 

Where then is the fraud on this transaction, and 
where the consequent loss to the revenue ? 

On looking over the report of the evidence as 
given before the committee, it would be extremely 
easy for me to point out many most objectionable 
parts, and which might be easily refuted ; but the 
length to which \ this pamphlet has already ex- 
tended, obliges me to defer any further examina- 
tion of the subject to a future time. 

d- 
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The only plain and simple remedy for all this 
confused jumble of difference of lengths, deal 
ends, &c. is, let the duty be laid upon the cubical 
contents, as in every other stage, from the im- 
porter to the carpenter who uses up the materials, 
that standard is resorted to. 

Enough has been already said as to the injustice 
of laying the same duty on 120 pieces containing 
five load of timber, and 120 containing twelve 
load ; the mode proposed would set the difficulty at 
rest, and every one would be satisfied. 

The whole of the subject will now be brought 
before the attention of Parliament, and although I 
may lodk forward to their decision with all the 
anxiety wl^ich a subject of such paramount im- 
portance is calculated to produce ; yet relying as 
I do upon the wisdom and impartiality of the le- 
gislature, I trust that the resolutions they will 
adopt will be such as may best contribute to the 
permanent welfare of British commerce. 

LondoHy March 82, 1821. 



CHAPTER I. 

OfisERVATioNs OH the Rcpott of the Select Com- 
jmittee of the House of Lords relative to the Tim- 
ber Trade, having been submitted to the considera- 
tion of the public, under the signature of a British 
Merchant, who, justly observing, that such report, 
together with the opinions it contains and the 
system it recommends, are open to the discussion 
of all persons concurring with, or dissenting from, 
those opinions, cannot object to one who claims 
the same right .to examine his system and opinions, 
as that which he contends for, and which he has 
so largely exercised on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords. 

I readily admit, * that upon a question of such 
* magnitude, it would hardly be doubted, that the 
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* power, security/ and it might be added, perma- 
nent interests, * of the British empire,* were the 
primary objects to ' which their lordships' atten- 

* tion would be directed j' but it does not follow 
as a consequence, that * the British shipping and 

* colonial interests' should be the only, or even 
the principal subject for their consideration. They 
form a valuable integral part, but only part of the 
British commercial interests. Their lordships ap- 
pear to wish to legislate upon a broad and states^ 
man-like view of the question ; and it has always 
appeared to me, that the perpetual itch for legis- 
lating in detail, and making laws for each parti- 
cular occurrence, and for the especial protection 
of each individual, separate, and very often con- 
flicting interest, is one of the worst signs of th^ 
times, and is a reason why so much time and at- 
tention is necessarily employed in amending and 
explaining, by subsequent acts of parliament, those 
that had been previously passed to meet a locals 
and often a temporary interest. 

It must also be remembered, that shipping, like 
waggons, can only be employed for any length of 
time, for commercial purposes, where it is advan- 
tageous to parties to transport their articles from 
one place to another ; and colonies can only be 
beneficial when they contribute to the defence, 
the trade, and wealth, of the mother country. 






How far this is the case at present with the colony 
under consideration^ or is likely to be so in future, 
as connected with the timber trade, I shall have 
occasion to consider in the course of this inquiry. 
The British Merchant complains that the only 
notice taken of those valuable appendages of the 
British empire, the British shipping and North 
•American colonies, in the report of the committee, 
ia to be found in the three following paragraphs, 
which he proceeds to quote as follows: — 

Page 1. — *' The encouragement afK)rded to the 
importatioil of wood from the British North 
American colonies, by the imposition of heavy 
^< duties on wood from foreign states, is of com- 
*^ paratively recent date, and does not appear to 
** have formed a part of the commercial or colonial 
** policy of the country previous to the late war/^ 
Page 5.—" There can be little doubt, that any 
'^ material diminution of the duties on foreign 
^* timber would almost immediately lead to an 
*^ increased demand of that article, for most pur- 
^^ poses of building, and enable the countries 
^' which produce it, but more especially Sweden 
^^ and Norway, very greatly to increase their con- 
>^ sumption of British produce.^ As this circum- 
stance, however, could not take place without 
diminishing the demand for Canadian timber, it 
must in some degree affect the profits of the 
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*' capital now vested in saw-mills, and other ma- 
*' chinery, in Canada j which has been stated by 
*' a gentlefnan interested in that country, to con- 
" sist of from 100,000/. to, 150,000/. It could not 
** be considered as directly affecting the interests 
*' of the Canadian landholder, as the value of the 
** timber sold at Quebec does not exceed by much 
** the expense and labour of procuring it for ship- 
** nient ; and the landholder himself gets Uttle or 
nothing for the timber.'* 
Page 6. — " The committee would by no means, 
however, suggest, for the adoption of parlia- 
ment, any sudden alteration of the existing sj'-- 
** stem, by which wood, the growth of Canada, 
mig^it be entirely excluded from the means of 
'* competition in the British market. And they 
** therefore submit, that under all the circum- 
" stances in which this trade has originated and 
** been carried on, it may still be expedient to 
^^ compensate, to the Canadian merchant and 
** importer, by such limited duty as may be' ne- 
cessary for that purpose, the difference of freight 
and transport, so as to bring their wood into the 
British market on equal terms with wood of the 
same dimensions, the growth of other coun- 
*'tries.'' 

: .The author then proceeds at once to draw his 
conclusions in the following terms : — * Thus it ap- 
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' pears, that all idea of affording protection and 

* encouragement to our North American colonies, 
' as an integral part of the British empire, peopled 

* by Englishmen, of whom a large proportion have 

* been encouraged to emigrate from the mother 

* country by the prosperity to which their in- 
' creased participation in the timber trade has 

* led} and who, by the navigation laws, are re- 

* stricted to the use of British ships, and, with 

* some few exceptions, to the consumption of 

* British commodities, (of which they take from 

* the mother country to the amount of nearly two 

* millions sterling annually) is put so entirely out 

* of the question, as not to be deemed worthy of 

* the slightest consideration or remark, in the 

* whole course of the report ; all that the cbm- 

* mittee appear to think just and necessary, being 

* to guard against any alteration of the existing 

* system, of so sudden a nature, as entirely to 

* exclude wood, the growth of Canada, from the 

* means of competition in the British market !* 

Page 7. 

I must again remark, that their lordships were 
not engaged in an inquiry, as to how they could 
best support the exclusive interest of the Canadian 
timber trade in particular ; but how, and in what 
manner, the timber trade generally, connected as 
it is with our mercantile interest and maritime 



greatness, could be best upheld and supported^ 
with reference to our commercial relations with- 
foreigners, as well as to the preservation and en-- 
couragement of our colonies. - 

In this view of the question, I must conclude, ^ 
that the recommendation of the committee is a' 
reasonable and just one ; for supposing that the' 
article in que&tion is desirable for the British con*' 
sumer, what more can the fair trader require, than 
that he should be allowed the difference of freight 
and transport, to compete with other traders in 
the same market? Any thing beyond this, would, 
if the article is of equal quality, exclude all com- 
petition ; and if inferior, be an indirect tax on the ' 
consumers, who are at least as deserving of their- 
lordships' protection as the Canadian merchant. 

That their lordships contemplated the ruin of 
the Canadian merchant, either suddenly or pro- 
gressively, is only to be found, or even supposed 
probable, on the assertions of the British Mer- 
cliant. That it was possible for them to contem- 
plate, as Englishmen and legislators, ' the destruc- 

* tion of the British timber trade at a blow, and so 

* to work a serious injury to our navy, for the 

* benefit at once of foreign shipping and of the 

* foreign timber trade, as well as of a few cbm- 
' mission merchants or agents in this country,' 
are propositions so extravagantly absurd, that 



they would be undeserving of notice, did not thq 
manner in which they are put forward challenge 
the attention , of the reader, and induce him to 
suspect that their lordships had proceeded to rer 
port. without previous inquiry, or possessing the 
tneans of receiving information;, and that thiijf 
long train of evils proceeded from want of judg-* 
ment, * and familiarity with the practical details 

* of the subject */ ' 

As the only . comment on this assertion, I 
would refer the reader to the Appendix of the 
Report, in which they will find tables which show 
the subject completely in all its bearings, con- 
structed with more than usual care and perspi- 
cuity j sind the report itself, drawn from such 
data, is reqaarkable at once for the clearness and 
p^recision with which the subject is treated. It 
however appears that we discover (page 8) why 
their lordships' recommendation is at variance 
with the opinion of the author. It is because 
their lordships have not endeavoured * to remove 

* the prejudices of centuries in favour of Norway 

* timber. Which prejudices they have themselves 

* adopted ' (without inquiry or hearing evidence 
on the subject of course) Uo the fullest extent.* 
That is, because it is impossible for their lord- 
ships to be persuaded themselves, or conscien- 

* Vide preface, p. 6. 
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tiously to endeavour to persuade others, that 
North American deals are equal to Norway deals ; 
and that acting on this impression, thej cannot 
recommend granting an exclusive right in the 
timber trade to the Canadian merchant, at the 
expense of the northern trade ; or force the good 
people of England to pay 23/. 12s. 6d. per hun« 
dred for Canadian deals of very inferior quality, 
when they may be supplied with Christiania, the 
best of Norway deals, at 14/. 1^. Sd. per hundred. 
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10. 

That the British merchant afiects to doubt the 
difiereoce in quality between the two descriptions 
of timber is most true ; but I may venture to as- 
sert, that he is the only man in England who ever 
had an opportunity of seeing both sorts of timber 
in use, ojr of hearing the ppinion of practical men 
on the subject, who does doubt it! And if the 
evidence which satisfied the committee of the 
House of Lords has failed to convince him, it may 
be fairly inferred, that he views the quality of the 
timber, as well as the subject in general, through 
the medium of self-interest, which is remarkable 
for altering and distorting the clearest and plainest 
views of circumstances and things. 

It remains therefore to be shown, not ho'p^ far 
the measure proposed by the committee is cal- 
culated to avert the sudden ruin apprehended by 
the Canadian merchant; because no such efiHt 
caa be fairiy traced from the recommendation of 
their lordships (as will presently be shown). But 
what good reason can be given for the encourage- 
ment of a bad article at a great sacrifice of re- 
venue? Because, if it really is as good as the 
Baltic timber, and the diflference of freight and 
transport is allowed as proposed by their lordships^ 
the Canadian wood will come, fairly into com.- 
petition with wood of the same dimensions, the 
growth of othqr countries. And if it is not SQ 
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goody what substantial reasons can be given ^fay 
merchants engaged in foreign trades producing a 
large reveriue to' the country, are not ias deserving 
of 'consideratioa as those engaged in the colonial 
trade ? They ask no pirotection, no sacrifice of duty 
to support them ; they ask for no exclusion of 
Canadian timber ; they ask merely to be put in 
competition, and then allow the consumer to judge 
for himself. 

With respect to the irreparable injury likely t6 
be done to our navy by allowing the Canadian 
and Baltic timber to come fairly into competition 
in the British market, I shall have occasion fully 
to examine the subject in a subsequent part of this 
inquiry. 

Respecting the benefit accruing to foreign ship- 
ping from this tride, it has been proved in Evi- 
dence that the greater part of the timber from the 
Baltic is imported in British ships. Some few foreign 
ships are still employed in the Norway trade, but 
they are only the remains of thfe war establish- 
ment; In peace they cannot compete with Bri- 
tish shifting, and many have been sold. As to 
tbe foreign timber trade, considered in a c6m- 
mercial point of view, without political relations,- 
why should it not be encouraged ? ' Wood is one 
of the most essential necessaries of civilized life;* 
it cannot be grown in Great Britain, therefore 



th&t trade in which the coiisuhf er cdn get the;, best; 
article at the lowest price, is the most advan- 
tageou8> to the country. And it is well known, as 
before stated, that the bedt Baltic timber can be 
iqiported at two-thirds the price of the inferior 
Canadian timber, and the deals of Norway at 
two-fifths. 

The author refers to a table in their lordships* 
report (pages 144 and 145), which \ cannot find; 
but I presume it to be the table, No. 8, in the 
Appendix. He then immediately afterwards 
quotes the nett proceeds from 

Memel - - <£i 3^9 
Riga - - 14 6 
Canada - - * 5 4 per load. 
But in the name of common sense, what has tlie 
government to do with the nett proceeds of any 
thing brought to a public market? That is ex- 
clusively the business ^of the merchant, unless 
upon the author's hypothesis, that it is the duty of 
the mother country to purchase the articles im- 
ported from a colony upon any terms, however 
disadvantageous, in order to enable such colony 
to take back in exchange a large quantity of such 
articles as they may want. But if a farmer can 
grow but one quarter of bad wheat upon an acre 
of land, would it not be perfectly ridiculous to 
legislate to make his nett proceeds equal to those 
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oF the man who can grow five quarters of good 
wheat? The question is, at what price the con- 
sumer can buy such a commodity as he requires? 
and the merchant who can .supply the best and 
cheapest, is the one most likely to have his cus- 
tom. I therefore submit the following table, which 
is annexed to their lordships' report (Appendix 8). 
It may have been furnished by those whose opi- 
nions are opposed to the advocates of the'exclusive 
American timber trade, for there is no name to 
it ; but of this I am sure, that it . could not be 
furnished by any one very much interested in the 
Norway trade, for Norway timber is not even 
mentioned. I have supplied this deficiency ; and 
do not attribute the. omission to any intention to 
injure the merchant in the Norway line, because 
the truth is, the high duty acts, in time of peace, as 
an entire prohibition of the trade ; for the timber, 
from its small size, cannot compete with Memel, 
which generally fetches 1/. lO^^. per load more in 
the market ; and as it cannot be imported under 
5L 10^. with the duty of 31. 5s. attached to it, 
Canadian timber selling at SI. 15s., this trade is 
entirely stopped. The importation from Norway 
for the last twenty years was not less than 35,000 
loads per annum ; and if the duty was ll. instead 
of SI. 5s., would be sold to the consumer at the 
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same price he now pays for Canadian timber^ and 
produce' a considerable revenue to government. 

Table. Appendia: 8. 



Timber. 
Selling Price at 
50 cubic feet. 

Riga . . £6 5 

Swedish . . 5 15 

Mcmel . .. 6 

Canada yellow pine 3 15 O 

Red ditto 5 10 O 

Norway (omitted) 4 10 O 



Duty. 

3 6 

3 5 

3 5 





3 5 



Price 
without Duty. 

3 

2 10 O 

2 15 O 

3 15 O 
5 10 O 

15 0* 



Observe an instance of the candour of the au- 

r 

thor in his favourite statement of nett proceeds. 
He excites your commiseration by the statement 
of the Canadian only getting 5s, 4rf. when tl^e 
Memel merchant is getting 1/. 3s. 9d., Riga 
1/. 4fS. Gd.y but omits to state the nett proceeds of 
red pine, which stands on the face of the table at 
QL per load ; and the only mention made pf it is in 
a note in the next page, in which he states * Red 

* Pine is not quoted, because (as the report states), 

* a very small portion of the import from that 

* country consists of that article/ 



* This will not pay freight and charges, therefore not im- 
ported. . . , 
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; He asks, "good easy man/* ' if the duty of 3/L Ss. 

* per load were reduced to ]/. 155. being "thedif- 

* " ference of freight and transport" in the cases 
' cited, how is the Canada timber to maintain 
< itself in the market against the foreign timber 

* for a single week ?' 

I answer, why not ? Every species of timber 
would fall in proportion to the duty taken off; the 
selling price would then be as follows : — - 

Riga 

Swedish 

Memel 

Canada (yellow) 

Ditto (red) 

Norway 

The author now turns his attention to deals, and 
has recourse to his favourite part of the table, nett 
proceeds, and concludes his first chapter with a 
climax of appeal to your commiseration, as he 
states, that the consequence of a fair competition 
would be * the immediate destruction of the co- 

* lonial timber trade ;*— 'to turn the great bulk of 
^ ships and seamen engaged in it out of employ, and 

4 

* The duty being reduced to l7. 15^., would leave 2l. 59, for 
prime cost, freight, and expenses, at which Norway cpuld im- 
port ; but then not admitted to a competition with the Canada 
Yellow Pine^ tfnd which has a greater advantage over all other 
sorts.' 
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* mortally to injure all the great national interests 

* dependent upon them ; for how/ he repeats, 
' under such disadvantages, and the prejudice 

* against American timber,* (prejudice iterum ite- 
rumque)^ ^ which their lordships' report is calcu- 
^ lated in no small degree to increase, could the 
^ trade sustain a- competition with that of the 

* north of Europe?' Page 10. 

I am extremely glad, for the sake of their lord<< 
ships, that the British Merchant only charges them 
with increasing instead of originating such pre- 
judices, or it is probable that the Lord Chancellor 
might be applied to for an injunction to restrain 
the said lords from making such reports, so in- 
jurious to the interests of this British Merchant, 
We might then hear of a bill brought into parlia- 
ment to constitute a board of trade, to whom all 
national subjects should be referred, and at which 
any British merchant, who had " attended to, and 
'* regarded those beacocfs on the hills, which serve 
** to guide the course of the politiciali and the 
"legislator*,** and who has been long attentive 
** to the subject matter of that report t,*' should be 
entitled to a seat, and all the honours, privileges, 
titles, and emoluments, annexed thereto and de- 
rived therefrom. 

* Vide Preface, p. 6. t Chapter I; p. 1. 
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CHAPTER II. 

This chapter opens with the gratuitous assertion, 
that the Legislature have adopted the opinion 'that 
' the British Marine, and therefore that the Bvl- 
' tish Colonies, deserve but little or tio cbhsidera- 

* tiori of protection.' Upon this assertSoti, ridi- 
culous as it is in principle, and false txs it is in 
matter of feet, depends the whole of what the 
British Merchant terms his reasoning. But not 
contented with libelling the Legislature, he sneers 
at the fashion of the present hour ! ! the political 
economist ! ! and the advocates for a free and unre- 
stricted foreign trade ! ! and charges us ^ with de- 

* riding as antiquated and absurd the m^ims of 

* our forefathers/ 

Now to these heavy charges we plead, as in 
duty bound, not guilty. In the first place, we ac- 
knowledge it would be a great error, if ever the 
Legislature should adopt the opinion * that the 

* British Marine, and therefore that the British 

* Colonies, deserve but little or no consideration 

* of protection/ But, non constat they have 
adopted it because the British Merchant asserts 
it — for I defy any man to point out in the report 
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of the Lords' committee, either directly, or by fair 
and legitimate deduction, any one passage that 
favours in the most distant degree such an opi- 
nion. The discovery, therefore^ is purely the 
British Merchant's own, and he is fairly entitled 
to all the advantages he can honestly draw from 
such a mis-statement. With the fashion of the 
times I have individually no particular quarrel, 
and as to the Tyro political economists, I answer, 
^^ Heaven made them, and so let them pass."* 
With respect to the advocates for a free and unre- 
stricted foreign trade, while they number amongst 
them the whole of the leading men on both sides in 
Parliament, they are quite able to defend their own 
cause ; but to the charge of thinking for ourselves 
and differing in opinion from our forefathers, I 
am afraid I must plead so far guilty, and ac- 
knowledge that I consider as antiquated and 
absurd some of these measures as applied to 
the present times; but which might have been 
applicable to the times in which they lived. 
If I err, it is in common with ^ some of the great- 
est men of the age. 

But this is not enough f I It is charged as a 
discovery (by whom except this British Mer- 
chguit ?) that * the interests of th^ country will be 
^ best promoted by sacrificing our colonies and 

* Merchant of Venifce. 
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* shipfting to our friends the Danes^ Norwegians, 

* Swedes,' &c. &c. (Page 11.) And as a case in 
point, and to set the question at rest for ever, by 
the introduction of a parallel between the situa- 
tion of a country which is suffering from the bur- 
then of its colonial acquirements and greatness, 
and of one which had neither ships, colonies, or 
trade, we are amused by the opinion of the ever 
consistent Mons. Talleyrand, on the relative situ- 
ation of, and the best mode of prosecuting the 
war between England and France. That I may 
not be accused of suppressing any strong points, 
I annex the whole in the words of the writer : — 

•* Will England suffer France to possess herself 
** of the most effectual means of prosecuting wars 
" to a different issue ? Their navy and their com- 
** merce are, at present, all their trust. France 
'•* may add Italy and Germany to her dominions 
" with less detriment to England, than would fol- 
" low from her acquisition of a navy and the ex- 
" tension of her trade. Whatever gives colonies 
" to France, supplies her with ships and sailors, 
" manufacturers and husbandmen. Victories by 
" land can only give her mutinous subjects ; who, 
** instead of augmenting the national force by4heir 
** riches or numbers, ^contribute only to disperse 
" and enfeeble that force ; but the growth of co- 
^^ lonies supplies her with zealous citizens, and the 

c2 
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'' increase of real wealth and efiective nutnbers is 
" the certain consequence. 

What would Germany, Italy, Spain^ and 

France, combining their strength, do against 
*' England ? They might assemble in millions on 
^ the shores of the channel, but there would 
*' be the limit of their enmity ; without ships to 
*• carry them over ; without experienced mari- 
** ners to navigate these ships ; England would 
'^ only deride the pompous preparation. The 
^^ moment we leave the shore, her fleets are ready 
^^ to pounce upon us, to disperse and destroy our 
^^ ineffectual armaments. There lies their security; 
*^ in their insular situation, and in their navy, con* 
** sist their impregnaT)le defence; Their navy is, 
** in every respect, the offspring of their trade. 
" To rob them of that, therefore, is to beat down 
'* their last wall and to fill up their last moat. To 
^Vgain it to ourselves, is to enable us to take ad- 
^* vantage of their deserted and defenceless bor- 
^^ ders, and to complete the humiliation of our 
•* only remaining competitor. The trade which 
^' enriches England, is chiefly in the products of 
•* foreign climates.^ ^ 

It is presumed that this letter is introduced to 
show the great value that Mons. Talleyrand set 
upon colonies and shipping which he possessed 
not ! ! But who ever doubted their Value, or the 
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prcquieiy of fostering and encouraging them ? 
There are certain axioms in political economy as 
M^ell as in mathematics, and amongst others this 
ia one-that colonies and shipping are of primary 
importance to an. island like Great Britain. But 
if the Tyro politico economist will refine upon thi» 
truth, and deduce from it that we ought to injure 
the mother country to support a favoured colony, 
I say, then, he steps beyond reason, and, as is very 
often the case, proves too much. Therefore, ad* 
mittihg all that is stated to be a fact, taking it in 
the latitude I have above sdluded to> what, I again 
ask, has this letter to do with the report of the 
select committee of the House of Lords, relative 
to the timber trade, on which the British Mer-. 
chant is. making his observations ? I can find no 
such statement in that report as ^ that the British 

* Marine, and therefore tKe British Colonies, de- 

* serve but little or no consideration ;' nor * that the 

* interests of this country will be best promoted by 
^ sacrificing our colonies and shipping to our 
' friends the Dane&, Norwegians, Swedes, &c.' 
(Page II). And I cannot do better than add their 
Lordships' ow% words to refute such an insinua- 
tion. '^ Some portion of the shipping now engaged 
^' in transporting the Canadian timber to this 
^* eountry, might probably be compelled to seek 
^ for other employment.; and although there is 
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*' reason to expect that the increased supply from 
** the north of Europe would be chiefly imported 
'^ in British vessels ; the average difference in the 
'^ length of the voyage might render a smaller 
^^ amount of shipping necessary, to carry on this 
*^ particular branch of trade. But the committee 
'^ cannot per3uade themselves, that the&cility of 
'^ procuring the best and cheapest commodities 
" from other countries, so essential to the inter- 
'* ests of commerce, can be found ultimately de- 
*' trimental to those of navigation and shipping, 
** the great instrument by which commerce is 
<* maintained : more especially at a time, when it 
" appears, by the concurrent testimony of the best 
" informed persons, that the rates of freight, and 
^< other circumstances attendant on British shipping, 
" enable it to enter into a successful competition 
** with that of every other country on the globe. 
^' The committee at the same time indulge a 
*' confident hope, .that the consideration of the 
" state of some other branches of trade, in which 
^' they are about to engage, will suggest the means 
^' of giving additional employment to the shipping 
" of this country." (Report, page^5:) 

Such is nearly the conclusion of the report, the 
recommendations in which, if acted upon, are to 
be followed in effects by all those frightful results 
stated by the British Merchant. But I would 
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ask, if in dbtaining the cheapest commodities 
from other countries a portion of shipping should 
be thrown out of employ, what greater claim has 
the ship-owner in this country for the unnecessary 
employment of his ships^ than the manufacturer for 
the full employment of his mills and machinery, 
which from the peace he cannot use to the full 
extent, from a diminished demand; but of this 
and the employment of seamen I shall have to 
enlarge in reply to some other observations on 
this subject. We are next favoured with the 
amount of ships cleared out from Great Britain 
alone for the North American colonies in the year 
I819, amounting to 1,520, burthen 340,147 tons, 
navigated by 17,564 seamen, and with the real 
value of British and Irish produce apd manufac^ 
tures exported to them in the last six years, as 
follows (see page 16) : 



In 1814 


^64, 119,393 17*. 


^d, 


1815 


3,271,091 3 


5 


1816 


2,270,065 9 





1817 


1,320,097 6 


10 


1818 


1,619,420 6 


5 


1819 


1,867,030 12 


1 



It is meant, I suppose, to infer from this^i that 
these great exports are all in consequence of the 
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wood trade, at least the last foat ; the years l &14t 
and 1815 I will exclude, as tl^ author states theyt 
should Bot be taken into, eonaideration, f^ beoaoM 
' a lar^ portion of the goods exported in thosfe» 
'* jears, went fer the supply of the United States/ 
I should like to know, if this was the case, why. 
the ^xpoits have not increai^d in proportion to 
the timber imported. The fi>llawiQg table^^ talcea 
from page 3% of the British Merchant's Obsecvan 
tions, w^' show that the importation of limber 
in 1&19 is full double what it was in 18X6$ and 
the preceding table shows-: that the exports, were. 
eon$iderably less in 1819 to. what they were, itk 
1816. ' . 

* * • 

FROM NORTH AMERICA. 



Years; 


Fir 
Timber. 
Lpa^s. 


Oak and 
Oak 

Plank. 
LoadB. 


Masts 
under 
12 in. 
diam# 


• 

Masts 
above 
12 in. 


i Dkis 
and 
Deal 

Ends. 


Bat- 
tens 
and 
Ends. 


• 

Stavies. 


Wain- 

scot 

Logs. 

Loads. 


1815 
1816 

1817 
1818 
1819 

TotAl 

Aver. 


107,550 
131,8!25 
140,280 
2U,l62 
267,065 


3,424 
6,522 
4,320 
4,725 
9,483 


' 4,696 
4,746 
5,252 
6,729 
9,170 


3,231 
6,354 
7,983 
4,263 
5,002 


1,913 
1,702 
3,471 
6,481 
9,871 


53 

93 

201 

250' 

359 


, 12,914 

21,025 

23,743 

• 33,046 

[ 42,998 


14 


860,822 


28,474 


80,593 


26,833 


23^438 


956: 
191 


133,726 


14 


172,164 


5,695 


6,118 


5,366 


4,687 


26,745 


3 
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• But I 'will^put this question at rest by an assei>» 
tiou to which I do not fear contradiction. Aa 
tfaia British Merchant asserts the^ Canadian me^ 
cbant is selling his timi^er at a price by which he 
only gains a net proceed of 5s.' 4id. a load, he can 
only take that value of ■ British manufactures An 
exchange; this> upon 340,147 loads, would not 
be above 91,000/« ; but at 1/. a load (the estimated 
prime cost of Canadian timber), the manufactured 
he takes in barter is a mere trifle compared to the 
sacrifice the country makes in the duty to enable 
him to do it ; which, at 3/. 5s. per load, would 
amouat to the sum of l, 105,47^/* As the author 
has referred to the evidence of 'Mr. Edward ElHce, 
respecting the remark of Sir Isaac Coffin, ' that 
' much of the wood imported from Canada is pro* 

* duced in the territory of the United States,' I 
shall likewise take the same liberty. That the Ame- 
ricans are supplied (from Canada) with British 
manufactures in payment for the wood they sup- 
ply, I will admits and I have already admitted 
that the Canadians are so likewise, and so are the 
people in the north of Europe. There is no dif- 
ference of advantage in either case j but Mr. 
Ellice further states, that " he does not consider 
'^ that arrangement of duties, which gives an ad- 
'* vantage to the Canada timber in the British 
^^ market, is beneficial to the Canada lapd-owner ; 
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^ because the value of the timber (both yellow 
" and red pine timber partitiularly) sold at Quebec 
" does not excfeed by much the expence and 
" labour* of procuring it for shipment j and the 
^^ Canada land-holder, therefore, gets little or 
"liothing for the timber itself/*-*— (Report, page 
51.) And " that the labourers employed in cut- 
•* ting and hewing the trees are the worst part 
** of the whole population, and would be much 
^ better employed, both as respects themselves 
^ and the colony, in agricultural pursuits/'— 
(Ibid, page 54.) Is it for this then that the 
government are to forego a very considerable 
revenue, which at least might be as«well applied 
in employing our own paupers, and woiild relieve 
the landed property from a portion of the heavy 
poor rates under which they are groaning ? That 
the British shipping is able to enter into success- 
ful competition with foreign shipping is established 
beyond a doubt by the well-known fact, that a 
very small proportion of the produce of the north 
of Europe is brought in any other ships than 
British ; and what is imported in foreign ships is 
principally to the outports, where they have ho 
large ships belonging fitted for the timber trade. 

One matter of fact is worth a thousand opi- 
nions: and all the deductions attempted to be 
drawn by the author, from speculative reasoning. 
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must vanish before the truth. The British ship- 
ping does compete with the foreign shipping of 
all nations ; and the fact being established, it is 
to little purpose that the author tortures his ima- 
gination to prove they cannot, or ought not to be 
able ta do so. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



Admitting, for the sake of argument, that one 
of the views of their Lordships' Committee was 
the promotion of the trade with Norway and 
Sweden, it would be but an' act of justice, that if 
restrictions on foreigners generally were neces- 
sary, but proved to press particularly hard upon 
the trade of those two countries, that they should 
be relieved ; more especially, as when left free, 
the average of the annual importation was at least 
40,000 loads of timber, and 100,000 loads of 
timber in deals, which would be furnished to the 
consumer at one half the price, were it not for 
the legislative interference of an excessive pro- 
tecting duty on the one hand, and allowing the 
Canadian timber on the other to be imported 
duty free. 

In this chapter the author has favoured us with 
another table ^Appendix, No. 4), and has selected 
Norway to answer his own purpose, and draws 
his concljusion, that if any advantage is granted 
to Norway, that we may expect that only one 
British ship to four foreign ships of the same size 
will be employed in the importation. 
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Arrived. Cleared. 





British. 


Foreign. 


British. 


Foreign 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1817 


22,580 


52,713/ 


12,200 


44,ri9 


1818 


21,996 


85,984 


12,887 


72,018 


1819 


17,087 


82,689 


11,760 


65,054 



3)61,663 221,386 36,847 181,791 

iWeragi}^'^^* 73,795 . 12,282 60,597 



But it has been proved in evidence, that the Nor- 
wegians, from not being able to compete with 
British ship-owners, are selling their ships; and 
that the commission merchants had orders for 
the sale of a considerable number, if they could 
have procured 51. per ton for them, including 
their rigging and stores. But from this very ^ 
table it will appear that 221,386 tons have ar- 
rived, and that 181,791 tons have cleared out, 
consequently that there may have been a sale of 
39,595 tons in that period. 

But we ought to inquire how Norway became , 
possessed of so many vessels. When the con- 
tinental system was in full effect, and all British 
ships excluded, British trade was sustained by the 
licensing system, and foreigners were induced to 
build ships to carry it on« Would it then be 
equitable and just to deprive them of all the be- 
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nefits ill time of peace, and to annihilate all ship- 
ping, except British shipping, when we had no 
longer any occasion for their services ? As the 
author has admitted, for the sake of argument, 
that gratitude is due by Norway and Sweden for 
this boon of a free trade, which would induce her 
to give a preference to British ships, still I main- 
tain it is not impolitic to admit some part of this 
trade to be carried on in foreign ships, because 
in cas6 of the breaking out of a war, and the 
sudden call on our seamen to mail the navy, our 
merchant ships are manned to a considerable ex- 
tent by their hardy and expert seamen. And if 
the Norwegian shipping interest should be en- 
tirely destroyed, it is worth while to consider, 
whether a new shipping interest will not be created, 
or great part of this merged in the already gigantic 
' power of Russia ; and whether it is not more for 
the interests of Great Britain to preserve entire a 
number of small maritime powers, than see them 
swallowed up by a large one. 

This British Merchant is now upon his favourite 
theme, of the reduction of British tonnage and 
British seamen, and favour's us with the following 
statement (see page 23): — * To import the same 

* quantity of goods from the nearer countries of 

* Norway and Sweden, as is now brbught from 

* the more distant countries of North America 
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'■"* (£or upoxk $xt jMNBg^ gethe ships might make three 
^ trips i0dier^ they, now : make but one), >yoidd 
' reqtiire only <)ne-third of the amount and number 
,^- of tonnage and men ; that is, 75,588 tons, and 
* 3,903 men(indped, the proportion of men on these 
^ 3bort voyages^ might be much less) j there would 
/ consequen.tly remain to be otherwise provided 
' * with enaploy, 15 1, 1 77 tons of shipping, and 
' 7,807 seamen.' XHat there would not be less 
timber used is clear, and our author is guilty of 
. an error, in assuming that the ships would make 
.three vpyages where they now only make one. It 
certainly could not exceed two j and, consequently, 
that instead of 7807. seamen, those thrown out of 
einploy would not exceed 5854, But I do not 
admit that even that would be the fact, and con- 
cur in the opinion expressed by their lordships, 
" That they entertain a confident hope," &c. (See 
page 17.) But as I have before asked, is it more 
n.ecQSsary to find employment for every ton of 
shipping that individuals may be induced to build, 
than for tl^ose numerous and expensive establish- 
ments of machinery that were erected during a 
time of unprecedented prosperity in the manu- 
facturing world ? 

Admit, for the sake of argument, that 151,177 

tons of shipping would be thrown out pf eraploy- 

r,ment^ thp freight to Canada being £3 per ton, the 
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advantage to the s{iip-owner could not t^ mom 
than<£25 per cent on this sum, therefore his, gain 
could be but little more than <£ 100,000. The 
author adds, ' that a great part of the shipjping so 
' employed are fit only for the timber trade/ and 
asks * how they may be disposed of without ruin 

* to the ship-owners ?' See page 2S. I answer, 
that they are only fit for the timber trade, because 
no one would trust a more valuable cargo in theni. 
They principally consist of old West Indiamen, 
transports, and store-ships, which but for this 
trade would long ago have been sold and broken 
up. 

He then concludes this chapter by a powerful 
dppe^l to the feelings of Englishmen ; and thaj; no 
part may be lost, I insert the whole of it. 

' By the report of the committee,^ which in the 

* winter of 1817-18 undertook to provide for the 
^ distressed seamen by whom the.streets of Lond<Hi 

* were then crowded, it will be seen, that in that 

* year no less than 2600 of these poor creatures, 
< many of whom had bled, and most of whom had 

* fought in defence of their country, were received 

* into vessels and houses provided for their tem- 

* porary accommodation j the greater part of them 

* were reduced to the very extremity of indigence 
^ and wretchedness ; seven hundred and sixteen 

* were sick, chiefly occasioned by want of food 
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*^nd clothing j and, motwithatanding all thcf care 
^ and attention that *rere so beneMently afforded 

* them, no less than fifty-six of them died! Since 
^ that period^ the number of seamen employed in 

* one year in the North American trade, from 
^'^Great Britain alone, has increased from 10,870 

* to upwards bf 1^,000; aild'the happy result is^ 

* that a distressed seaman, if able to work, is no 

* longer to be found in our sirefets. Depri^jg 

* them of the useful employment \ii^hich that trade 

* affords, arid their only honest alternative will be,' 

* either agaih to' linger, and finally perish in the 

* streets and fields, or to enter into the service of 
^ our ' maritime rivals, whose sounder policy will 

* doubtless readily afford them the well-deserved 

* protection and encotiragement, of wliich it is 

* proposed that their own country should deprive 
^ them/ (Page 24.) This the authoi- is well aware 
is to appeal to the heart of every Briton. Every 
dne knows and acknowledges that the British 
^eaiftaH has an imperative demand 6n his country's 
gratitudfe and fostering care. But the vagrant 
\s^h6 assunles the character of a sieaman, by bind- 
ing hi* arm to his body, and leaving his jacket 
deeve dainglihg by his side, or tying up a leg 
to extort charity from the philanthropist, under 
his assumed character, does ndt deserve more 
tb be sent to the hou&e of correction than the 
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pwudo patriot, who endeavours, by calling in 
the assistance of our best and noblest passions, to 
gain his selfish ends, by leading us aside from the 
point at issue, to descant upon a subject which has 
nothing in common with the present inquiry; 
which is not, how a partial interest may be served, 
but how the great interest of British commerce 
may be permanently preserved and benefited. 
That our British seamen have been distressed is 
most true ; and to the eternal honour of humanity, 
it is no less true, that no sooner was it known that 
those men required the assistance of their country^ 
men, than it was readily and cheerfully admi- 
nistered. But let me ask the British Merchant, 
if the seamen are the only persons who have 
suffered by the transition from war to peace ? Is 
he acquainted with the names of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Stockport, and many other of our 
large manufacturing towns? Has he seen the thou- 
sands of spectres, in the shape of men, who a short 
time since haunted the streets of those once 
flourishing and happy places ? If he has not, he 
may be told that there are thousands and tens of 
thousands of men, women, and children, who by 
constant and unremitting labour, under circum- 
stances and in situations which naturally tend to 
shorten life, are scarcely able to provide them- 
selves with the most ordinary and coarsest support. 
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which our common nature requires; and that 
even this employment, wretched as it is, and ill 
as it is paid, is furnished, not from an increased 
demand for our manufactures, but out of the 
capital of our public spirited manufacturers. I 
would also tell him, that a great part of the dis- 
tress and misery originated in that erroneous 
system of protecti£ig duties, and non-importation 
laws, of which he is so strenuous an advocate, and 
which has shut out British industry and British 
manufactures from almost every part of the con- 
tinent. So far from wishing to neglect the * Hardy 
Tar,' I would that the nation should find him in 
constant sustenance and employment when he is 
unable to procure it for himself j let a number of 
our useless and crazy hulks be stationed in differ- 
ent situations to receive such seamen as may be 
sick or out of employment j they should not be 
subject to be passed to an inland county work- 
house, which would be the consequence of begging 
in the streets. A seaman is easily domesticated, 
and might be employed on board of such ships in 
many articles of domestic manufactory, to con- 
tribute to their own support ; or they might be 
employed in the praiseworthy attempt to put an 
end to that most indelible disgrace to human 
nature, the slave trade. As the extra number of 
ships which are stated to be employed in the trade 
to Canada is virtually paid by the country in the 

D 2 
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diminution of the revenue ; iet this tonnage be 
actually taken up by government, and as the ships 
employed in the trade would be unfit for cruising 
against those employed in the slave trade, let 
ihem be laid up in ordinary, a proportionable num-^ 
ber of frigates taken out, and the men put on 
board, and employed in that servijce ; and in what 
better way can British seamen be engaged than in 
the cause of freedom and humanity ? The con- 
sumption of naval stores would still remain the 
same, and the men would always be ready to be 
employed in any other way when called for. Profit 
as well as employment would thus be afiTorded to 
them; and a grateful nation would less grudge 
the necessary expenses for so meritorious an em* 
ployment of those who were unable to find em* 
ployment for themselves, than they do the present 
enormous expenses of a standing army in a time 
of peace. I would also hint to this philanthropic 
Merchant, that the thousands of agricultural la- 
bourers at present half starved, or the unwilling 
objects of a degrading system of poor laws, put 
forward an equal claim to the paternal attention 
of government, if not to the notice of this British 
Merchant. Let him remember 
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The well taught philosophic mind, 
** To sl\ protection gives ; 
^^ Casts round the world an equal eye^ 
" And feels for all that lives,'' 
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* Let our rulers but reflect in time, and no longer 
adhere to a system which paralyses the arm of 
British industry, and has already produced such 
fatal effects on British commerce in every part of 
the world ; a system at war with the plainest and 
soundest principles of political economy and na*- 
tional prosperity. Trade must be free and un- 
shackled, to be productive ; but the British Mea> 
chant is now met iu every foreign port by pro- 
tecting duties, rendered necessary to counteract 
the effect of those imposed by his own govern^ 
ment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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Nothing, I believe, is more true than their 
Lordships' observation, •* That no other circum- 
stance than the system of high duties upon 
foreign timber, would have induced the general 
^ use of Canada timber for house building ; and 
** that the use of wood from the countries in the 
*^ north of Europe, has been progressively di- 
** minishing with the increase of duty.'' (Report, 
page 5.) The following statement, taken from 
Appendix No. 6, will clearly show the fact j and 
that although the consumer has paid a double tax 
for the last seven years, it has produced no in? 
crease of revenue. 
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By this it appears that on the doubling of the 
duty in IS^l^ the average importation of timber 
from Norway and Prussia decreased nearly half, 
whilst from Sweden and Russia it rather increa3ed) 
but in the article of deals> the diminution from 
Norway is immense, whilst Sweden, Russia, and 
Prussia, tiken together, import nearly the same as 
' before the advanqe of duty } Sweden rather less, 
Russia rather more, but Norway from 24,961 (the 
average annual importation of the prieceding thir* 
teen yesi,vs) has not been enabled, from the effect 
•of the duty, to import for the seven years follow- 
ing, on an average, above 8580 per annum : con- 
sequently a deficiency arises in the revenue, from- 
the increase of duty, of <£70,20ftper ^nn. (the con- 
sumer paying at the same time near double he did 
before) for 24,916 at<£9, is <£2S4,649, and 8580 at 
^18, £l5^,4i<iO. From the same statement it will, 
appear, that the average importation from the 
north of Europe has diminished both in timber and 
deaU very considerably in the last seven years ; 
but that, including the importation from Canada, 
the consumption of timber has been more, but not 
above two-thirds the quantity of deals have been 
imported into England ; it may be easily supposed 
that in the last seven years the average consump- 
tion should b0 pore, ftqm the increased wealth 
of the country, but the high duty alone pan cause 
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a diminution of expenditure ; and I think it will 
appear that had therei been no increase of duty ifl 
1811, that it would have produced nearly as much 
revenue. 

» 

. TIMBER. 

Average ImportatioD,^! ,^. ^^ Duty, 

before 1811 j-ioi,**^^ jp j^ had been 

Add increase • - 52,239 taken at Produce^. 

£ 1 12 6 £847,23? 

Load^ 213,681 
Importation during last i 

been paid . J j^^^ ^^^^^ 



DEALS. 

Average Importation 39,050 9 351,450 

Ditto, since the. lastl ^2,969 18 413.442 

duty was laid on j ' • 

More 61,992 



I have omitted fractional parts, and have not 
taken any notice of the further increase in 1813, 
which must be first deducted from the amount ^ 
received into the Exchequer, to ascertain the 
above: the calculation is sufficient to elucidate 
my view of the subject ; and I am confident, that 
with respect to Norway deals, that in reference 
to the Exchequer it will be found, that if the 
year 1 820 does not show that the revenue from 
this article, at SO/. 15 s. Sd. per hundred, produces 
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less than the average of the years 1785 to 1792^ 
\7.hen the duty was I /. 1 S^. Ad. that the year 1821 
will show that result. 

The British Merchant ^ thinks it sufficient in 
* considering the purport or force of the obser- 
^ vations (made in the report, pages 4 and 5) to 
< examine, whether the increased demand for ma- 
^ nufactures by our countrymen in the colonies 
^ has kept pace with the diminished demand for 
^ them by our foreign friends ia the north of 
^ Europe/ The tables he has introduced in this 
chapter do not show any result on which an 
opinion can be given with any degree of accuracy ; 
but it appears from Appendix, No. S, that the 
average annual exportation from Great Britain 
to the North American colonies, for the years 
1799, 1800, 1801, was 806,901/. 3^. 2d. This 
was before any timber was sent to this country 
from North America, and the average for the 
years 1817, 1818, 1819 is 1,274,705/. 17^. 4rf. 
being an increase of 467,804/. 14^. 2d. Now, in 
eighteen years Canada has so much increased in 
population and wealth, that such an increase 
would not have been unnatural without any as- 
sistance from the wood trade; but suppose such 
to be the facti what does it prove? what! but 
that we have paid 2/. in manufactures for every 
load of timber from Canada, that we might have 
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had at 1/. from any other country ; and there is 
no doubt but that every country from whom we 
take their produce must, directly or indirectly, 
take oars in* return. What else have we to give 
them ? . Gold we have none for our own use : we 
certainly sometimes pay in paper, but that is sure 
to return, and is exchanged for manufactures or 
colonial produce; and this British Merchant 
ought to be the last to quarrel with an indirect 
trade, for, according to his system, the more cir- 
cuitous the more beneficial; and in this he is 
right if it is not a forced one, as it affords more em- 
ployment for shipping ! ! Surely he does not mean 
to contend, in the nineteenth century, for the in- 
fant system of barter ; or should he get into 
power, we may expect to see an act of parliament 
to oblige every landlord to lay out the rents he 
receives from his tenants in manufactures of Bir- 
mingham, Yorkshire^ &c. &c. Trade, if left to 
itself, will, like wgler, find its own level ; and I be- 
lieve our most enlightened legislators now think, 
that the fewer restrictions there are on trade the 
l>etter, for a commercial country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

This chapter, treating principally of the differ- 
ent quantities imported from different countries, 
fi;alIsfor Httlenotice; as, if the trade were free, which 
is the point contended for, the consumer would 
have from each what suited his purpose best; 
There is one point, however. Paling-boards, which' 
may be worthy of observation. The fitst question 
is, what are Paling-boards? They are, as the 
British Merchant justly observes, no otherwise 
• defined under the consolidation act than as boards' 
^* hewed on one side ;" and I admit that many of 
the ordinary deals that would not, if they had 
been imported, have sold for the duty, have been 
hewn on one side, particularly two-inch Deals/ 
and have been brought in as Paling- boards. But 
what then ? They are in conformity with the de- 
fined description. But jealous of even allowmg 
this small article, of which but a fe^, compara- 
tively speaking, have been imported, the British 
Merchant, or some one as busy, informs the cus- 
toms that, according to his idea. Palings should 
be outside slabs, and, without any previous notice 
that such was the denomination that would be put 
on this article, all that are not sold are seized, 
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and will not be released without the payment of 
the Deal duty ; when it is known, that the price 
in the market for the best does not exceed that of 
half deals ; they must therefore be re-exported. 
This is one of the ^vil3 of npt laying the.dxiity on 
the cubical contents. I cannot help, however, obr 
serving, th^t the last paragraph in this chapter 
furnishes an e:^Gellent specimen of the, views and 
i^piritwith which the British,Merchant isjmbued^ 
His ideas of the commercial relations between 
countries are certainly unique, and I am much 
9urpjrised that h6 has not, ere this, made a direct 
proposition to government, to prevent altogether 
the import of any thing, not of British, or North 
American growth, into the country; to be foU, 
lowed, of course, by an act of parliament, to 
oblige all other nations to. purchase our producr 
tions and keep their own. If this is speedily 
carried into effect, there is no doubt that, ere 
long, we shall be enabled to send for the whole 
of the 50,000 pf our countrymen, whom he states 
to have emigr^tecf to North America, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the timber trade^ and supply 
them with British manufactures at a cheaper rate 
at home, provided always that the aforesaid fo- 
reigners will pay us in gold, and that the said 
emigrants, on returning, wiU be able to eat it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* 

The British Merchant commences with a state- 
ment which he must know was completely dis- 
proved in evidence, and which has been before 
adverted to, viz. that the greater' part of the fo- 
reign timber trade is carried on principally in their 
pwn vessels. I should not have thought it worth 
while to have noticed this assertion, but that he 
calls upon us to admit as a matter of fact what 
^ he knows is contradicted by the report upon 
\i(hich he is commenting. Much in the preceding 
chapter, and in this also, consists in reasoning on 
their Lordships' report, assuming that they had- 
recommended the immediate annihilation of the 
North American timber trade. With all the wish to 
do justice to the motives of a fair opponent, I cannot 
but complain of so gross a misrepresentation, so 
often repeated ; not only of the letter, but also of 
the spirit of their Lordships* report. This is the 
man of straw which the British Merchant conti- 
nually sets up to belabour with the powerful wea- 
pon of his pen j and after having, for the third or 
foujth time, most magnanimously vanquished him, 
turns round, and exclaims to the by-standers — 
" See how I have torn to pieces the report of the 
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liords* committee !" But I beg leave to assure the 
British Merchant, that this is not new ; nay, 'tis 
as old as Tom Thumb, as he may discover the 
opinion of the by-standers, on a similar manoeu- 
vre, by the answer of Lord Grizzle (I hope I 
quote correctly quoting from memory), who, 
when called upon to applaud the valour of such a 
doughty combatant, answers — " Giants be d — d !** 
And, upon being further pressed for his opinion 
on the exploit, exclaims — *' He kill the giants } 
He made the giants first, and then he killed 
them ! !** The fact is, as has before been stated^ 
that their Lordships propose so to lay the duty as 
to admit the Canadian merchant to be a compe- 
titor, but not a monopolist of the market. This 
is certainly wise in the legislature ; for whilst he is 
giving proper encouragement to a colony, " he 
ought to guard the interest of the parent state 
with scrupulous attention. Much stress is laid on 
what is termed a specific pledge of his Majesty's 
Government to protect the Canadian timber trade, 
and a letter is produced from the Board of Trade, 
under date 18th April, 1810, to the chairman of 
a body of ship-owners, at Hull, as follows : — 

** CouncU-Office, Whitehall, April 18th, 18 lO. 

*' Sir, 
" The lords of his Majesty's most honourable 
privy council having had under consideration the 
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petition of the merphants and slup^oiyne^s of the 
town of Kingston-upon-H[ull, praying that np more 
licenses may be granted to foreign vessels^^ per- 
mitting them to import timber from the Baltic, 
&;c« I am directed to Acquaint you, for the in- 
formation of the gentlemen of Hull» interested in 
the timber trade^ that an abundant supply of tim- 
ber is essential to the manufacturing apd trading 
interests of Great Britain, and that it does not 
appear that an adequate supply of that article 
bould have been secured if all importations, from 
the Baltic had been suddenly interrupted. I am, 
however, to observe, that the lords of the council 
have not recommended the granting of any 
licenses for such importations, in foreign vessels, 
from any ports where British vessels are permitted 
to enter j and that, the increase, of foreign vessels 
is the unavoidable consiequ^nce of the extension 
of the war, and the exclusion of British ships from 
the porta of the Continent I amdirected further 
to state, that their lordships h^ve under copsi- 
deration the expediency of submitting to parlia- 
ment, that additionaji duties should be imposed on 
the importation of foreign timber, mth a, vkw to 
give a decided pr^feren^e to timber^ the growth of his 
Majeslj/s colonies in North AmericQ^ which is 
allowed to be imported duty free^ by the law as it 

now stands." 

" S. Cotterell/' 

*' R. W. Moxon, Esq. Hull." 
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It was under very peculiar circumstances, that 
this application was made. British ships were 
excluded froni the prats of Uie continent, conse- 
quently many thi'own out ot employ^ and timber 
could only be impolted from the Baltic in foreign 
ships, under licence. At thisr period^ in retaliation 
for the exclusion of British ships' from the conti* 
nental ports^ the duty was doubled; with a vie w 
t6 give a decided prdferelice to timber the growth 
of his Majesty's colonies in North J^mevic&:^ but 
no pledge was given that this should be perma^ 
nent, much less the subsequent duty in 1813. 
And this statement is :folly corroborated by the 
following extract from the report of the select 
committee : p. 4. :— 

' " The conimittee have been informed^ by those 
**of his Majesty's Ministers who are meml^ersof 
*' the committee, that the Canadian merchants 
" were never led to believe that any of thfese duties 
^' Would b^ permanent ; ati expectation was, how- 
** ever, hjeld out that the duty of 2i Is. first im» 
*^ posbd would be continued for some considerable 
^^ time^ but no subh expectation was fairly raised 
^* with resj^ect to the war duty; and the duty im* 
" posed in 1813, and the exemption from duty on 
'^ Canadian timber; has itlways been temporary^ 
and will, unless renewed by parliament, expire 
in 18^ a] though the parties have been given 
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'* to understand that it maybe, further continued till 
" March, 1821. This view of the subject has been 
constantly explained to the Canadian merchants, 
in various cooimunications, to which this question 
*' has le^, between them and the Board of Trade. 
" The committee have not, therefore, felt tha£ 
*' there existed any ' circumstances connected 
*< with the period during which, or the purposes 
*^ for which, these, duties had been imposed, 
*^ which could preclude them, or could preclude 
<< parliament, after the return of a general peace, 
from considering so important a question as the 
future regulation of this essential branch of com- 
" merce, with a view to the permanent interests 
" and general prosperity of the empire.'* 

But what investment of capital is this which the 
author alludes to, in consequence of this sup- 
posed pledge? — Where is the ship-owner who 
embarked fresh capital, relying on this resource 
for the employment of his shipping ? It requires 
no investment of capital to procure the wood. 
The land, according to evidence, must be cleared 
of it, and if not exported would be burned ; but 
it does not appear, that this double duty caused 
any increase of exportation from the colonies ; for, 
by reference to Appendix 6, No. 2, we find that 
from every port in. North America, except New 
Brunswick, there was more timber exported in 
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the year 1809, the year preceding the said pledge^ 
than in either of the years 1814, 15, 16, or 17; 
consequently no .new ships were built for this ex- 
pr^s service ; but on the termination of the war 
a large quantity of tonnage, which had been em* 
ployed as transports, and in supplies for the dock- 
yards and army service, were thrown out of em- 
ploy : and if they ^ had been broken up, after 
having paid their owners handsome returns, would 
have been of more benefit to the country (and I 
believe, from what I have heard many of them' 
say, more advantageous to the owners themselves) 
than by employing them in the importation of an 
indifferent article, which is forced into the market 
at double the cost to the consumer. The author 
is extremely bitter in his remarks against the 
northern I states, and loses no opportunity of 
" lugging them in by the head and shoulders,** 
for the purpose of decrying them. He states, 
that ^ if we relinquish the advantages offered from 
' our colonies, and leave ourselves again exposed 

* to thexianger and inconvenience with which the 
•capricious' policy of the. northern states (the 

* origin of the increase of duty) threatened us in 

* the year 1809, which may come upon us when 

* the ruin and possible loss of our valuable colonies 

* will have deprived us of a resource which we 
'shall have renounced, merely that foreigners 

e2 
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* may resume the monopoly which they formerly 

* enjoyed/ I do not exactly understand what the 
author means hy capricious policy. I believe all 
the northern powers, with one exception, kept 
friends with us till forced into hostility by the 
arms of Napoleon, and every one knows that se- 
veral of them suffered severely for their adherence 
to Great Britain, or for their endeavours to pre- 
serve their neutrality ! 

The British Merchant emphatically asks, * Why 
^ then/ alluding to Canada, ^ are their productions 

* less entitled to protection and encouragement 

* than those of the sugar colonies ?' My reply 
to thds is, that the produce of the sugar colonies, 
besides the employment c^ shipping and taking 
<our manufactures in return for their produce as 
Canada does, brings a great revenue to govern- 
ment (which Canada does not), without being 
felt by the consumer ; and that the produce so 
bartered for our manufactures is again exchanged 
with the continent for other necessaries and lux- 
uries of life ; whereas, to import the produce of 
Canada (wood) government are obliged to forego 
the duty, which is the same as granting a bounty, 
and it cannot, from its price, be used out of 
Britain, and would not, from its quality, if another 
bounty was given > on its exportation. I will re- 
commend to the earnest attention of the British 
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Merchant the article in the Edinburgh Review, 
on the same subject as the quotation he has made 
from the Quarterly Review, not doubting that 
they will make as great an impression on the Bri* 
tish Merchant as I could hope to have "done ; for 
ever since the time of Hudibras, 



He who's convinced against hid will 
Is of the same opinion still. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I AM very happy at last to be able to join issue 
with the British Merchant, ' that in a commodity 
^ of such general and extensive consumption, it 
' must be admitted that cheapness of supply is an 

* object always to be kept in view, and which is 

* generally found to be the ofispring of competi- 

* tion. At present the country has open to it two 

* sources of supply/ In this I most cordially con- 
cur; but ' that an active competition is liow main* 

* tained/ I deny ! ! I am also ready to agree in 
opinion, that, ' without looking to any national 

* objects connected with the keeping open one of 
' these sources, how can it be made to appear 
^ that the adoption of measures, which must in- 
^ fallibly destroy that one, and throw tbe mono- 
^ poly into the hands of the other, would promote 
' cheapness of price ?' How indeed ? But as I 
have before proved from the words of the report, 
as well as from the tables, no such result is to be 
apprehended. The premises of our author being 
thus proved to be erroneous, all the argument 
upon it, with the x^onclusion drawn from it, of 
course falls to the ground. I beg to assure the 
British Merchant, |hat I should be equally 
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ready with himself, to ' come to a right conclu- 
^ sion, without depending at all on the advice of 
^ merchants or agents, who have made large ad- 
• vances, for which they can receive no other pay- 
' meht than timber;' but I cannot understand 
how the prices of Memel timber, from 1800 to 
IS 10, taken from the London price curreiit, can as« 
sist in forming that conclusion. 5L lOs* in 1 800, or 
14fk in 1810, might leave no more nett proceeds, * 
after paying freight, duty, insurance', and charges, 
than the present price of 6/. I may he very dull 
of comprehension, but I do not understand this 
argument. If the author means to say, that 
the price was so high in consequence of depend- 
ing on one source of supply only, and that It is 
only by competition that we can be secured from 
the evil of having the price raised at the will of 
the party supplying the article, I ask how he can 
advocate the propriety of the duties on deals from 
Norway^ being SI/. 10^. per hundred more than on 
those from Canada, when the difference of freight, 
(which is the only money difference to admit even 
to a fair competition in the market) is only ?/• ? 
This enables the Canadian merchant, as between 
those two countries, to raise the 'price, and put 
the amount, 14/. 10^. per hundred, into his own 
pocket, before the Norway merchant is admitted 
to a competition. 
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' Certain commission i6erchants' ask foi m re- 
imbursement from the British exchequer ; but if 
thejr did^ the Catnadian niefchant has no right to 
expect to be consulted, for he contributes nothing 
towards it ; and the author cannot be supposed to < 

feet for the public, whilst he is advobating a 
cause which takes so much money out of their 
pocket, and gives them an inferior article in re- 
turn. But it would not be an act derogatory to 
a British parliament, to vote a sum of money to 
British mefrchants, whose trade is proposed to be 
sacrificed to -a supposed public good ; and it would 
be more in character of a British merchant to 
propose such a measure in his place in parliament, 
than to exult over the downfall that he has oc- 

casioned by clamour, and an appeal to the feelings i 

I 

of Britons, on thoSe points in which they are ever 
vulnerable, viz;, the wdfare of their seamen, and the 
support of their maritime power ! But I trust the 
veil is too flimsy that attemptis to shroud the de-^ 
signs of this British Merchant. Plain truth need9 - 
not ilie meretricious ornaments of pathos^ nor ant- 
appeal to the feelings, when the judgnient is the . 
prc^r court to be applied to. These merchants 
may ask^ and I-do not see pn what prioc^le it can 
be refused them, to be allowed to bring. back the 
capital they have locked up in Norway, duty-^free, 
as the Canadian does ; and that there may be no 
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defidency of British tonnage employed^ they will 
engage to bring it all in British ships, and only 
load one-third of a cargo in each ship^ paying full 
freight, and engaging to sell to the consumer on 
the same terms as the Canadian ^lerchant* If it 
is notorious that the gross proceeds of a cargo of 
North American timber have done little more 
than pay the freight and other charges, it is 
equally notorious, such is the case with Norway* 
And the British Merchant knew, when he wrote 
this pars^gr^^h, (which has been several times in- 
serted in the daily papers merely to delude the 
public) that in the same v evidence which he 
quotes, as having admitted that deals from Nor- 
way at the present price, 38/., leave 10/. for piitife 
cost, be must have seen that, upon the gross, pro- 
ceeds! of two cargoep sold the preceding y^ar, ope 
for 36^6/., the other for &60OL, the nett proceed^ 
were on the f(;>rmer onjy 92/., and 87/. on the latter.. 
It remains now to show how (what at first view 
may appear an incDnsistei3^4;y) this matter staj^ds. 
The witness bad stated that (the article pf Christi- 
ania deals, aU others being excluded, CQuld be fairly 
imported at:.9S/<. and that this price would Jieaye 
io/^;nett proceeds, and certainly not an mr$a^piv* 
able one, being about II, Ss* a load for the he^ 
article in the manufactured state; and S3/» was 
jthe price of the preceding yeat's importation. 
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none of tbat year being then sold. It is notorious 
that the expenses on Canadian deals are less than 
on Norway; for the latter give longer credit/ and 
have to pay the duty six months before it is re* 
ceived back. The same witness quotes the price 
of Canada deals at the same period 26/.; how 
would the account stand ? 

Norway. Canada. 

£3B ^26 O O 

Freight ,£4 O ^12 O O 

Charges 2 10 O 2 10 

Duty 21 10 O 

<;e28 <£28 £l4 10 ^14 10 O 



Nett ^10 ^11 10 O 

Thus the netf proceeds of the Canadian mer- 
chant are ll2i 10^., of which not one farthing goes 
fo the revenue, while the Norway merchant netts 
10/. after having paid 21/. 10s. duty. 
- Is it honourable, is it like a British Merchant,^ 
knowing that such would be the result of the cal- 
culation if put into figures, and applied to both 
parties, and as applicable only to sale on arrival, 
without dock or other charges, was it honourable 
to attach this piece of garbled evidence to the as- 
sertion, * that it is notorious that the proceeds of 

* a North American cargo of timber little more 

* than pay freight and other charges!!' * The 
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* truth is/ (ay, now we shaU have the truth at 
last), ^ that of late the import of wood from both 
^ countries has been unprofitable ; and lamentable 

* as it may be, it, is no less true, that hardly any 
^ article of import into this country, for the last 

* two years has, been otherwise than Unprofitable/ 

From this paragraph, I am inclined to think, 
that the ^^ compunctious visitings of nature " had 
already began to affect the British Merchant, ere 
the ink was dry with which he had written the 
above detected mis-statement. The thing was so 
gross, so palpable, that his youngest clerk (if he 
keeps one) would have detected it. 
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^ CHAPTER VIII. 

This chapter opens with an extract from the 
report of the Lords* Committee, touching the 
quality of the timber imported from North Ame- 
rica; and from all I know and have been able to 
learn, the description of it and its qualities is cor- 
rect. The author admits it to be so " for a mo- 
" ment," but the next minute he discovers, that 
for some purposes he describes, it serves to the 
full as well, if not better, than the Baltic timber. 
But all this contributes to throw no light upon 
the consideration of the question of duties. Duties 
are, or ought to be, laid to produce a revenue for 
the carrying on the business of the state, and in 
some instances to protect and encourage particu- 
lar branches of manufacture, &c. There may be 
reasons why wood in different dimensions, in the 
log, or squared, in the round mast, and in deals, 
may have a different duty attached to them ; biit 
there can be no good reason why the duty should 
be laid so much higher on the best sort of these 
respective articles, as to bring the worst article 
in competition with it, unless it can be proved 
' that it is more desirable to purchase a bad than 
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a good commodity. If the Canada timber is bad 
when brpught into competition by an allowance 
in duty equal to the difference of freight^ it will 
of course be driven out of the market ; but if, as 
the British Merchant contends, it is only the 
^ prgudice of centuries' which operates against it, 
truth will at last vanquish prejudice, and it wiU 
fairly compete with Baltic timber % and if better^ 
as he seems to think it is, command the market 
when both are. at the same price* 

No one will doubt its qualities for fire-wood j 
and if for that purpose the Canadian merchant 
can bring it cheaper than any other person, le^ 
him have his hundred cargoes for the consumption 
of London and its suburbs : it cannot in the fire 
generate much dry-rot ! 

I must particularly call the attention of the 
reader to the next paragraph, as it is most art** 
fully insinuated, th^t to the importation from 
North America is to be attributed the great com-^ 
fort of the middling and poorei: classes* Thq 
author's own words are, • In minor buildings of 

* almost every description, very little but cheap 
^ timber is used ; and to the cheapness produced 

* by the importations from North America may 
^ be attributed the number of cottages and small 

* houses which have been built of late years, to 
^ the great comfort of the middling and poorer. 



* classes; and the improvement of the health/ 
(I wonder it is not stated morak also) * of the 

* community/ — (See page 62.) 

How singular are the properties of this wonder- 
ful timber! It gives life to our shipping and 
sailors, meat to our emigrant countrymen iii 
Canada, and is as good as lodging and washing to 
the middle and lower classes in London. But 
allow me to ask, what cheapness is produced by 
the importation from North America? The 
duties being nearly to the full amount of prime 
cost, freight, and charges of wood from Canada, 
excludes all cheap wood from other countries. 
Before exorbitant duties were imposed, Norway 
had this exclusive trade, and would 'now most 
readily supply the middling and lower classes with 
an su'ticle that would add more to their comfort 
(as durability and goodness would do) at the same 
price as the Canadian merchant, and return half- 
the amount into the exchequer, for the exigencies 
of the state. Thus, suppose the price of Cana- 
dian timber to be 41. Norway will .find a superior 
article for their common purposes at 4/. and pay 
a duty of 2/. to government out of it. But the 
duty of SL 5s. prevents the Norway merchant from 
in participating in this most meritorious and bene- 
ficent act, of affording comfort to the middling 
and poorer classes of the community! This 
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British Merchant contends, that the merchants 
trading with the colonies are ' most unhappily situ- 
ated.' The dilemma is certainly an awkward one for 
there is no person but will allow that the quality of 
the timber is bad ; but if forced into use to the 
amount of many thousand loads annually, to the 
exclusion of a more valuable commodity, surely 
that can be no reason why it should not be sub- 
ject to a duty equal in proportion to that of the 
more valuable article which it has displaced. I 
have only to repeat, bring the different articles 
into fair competition, and the consumer, the only 
competent judge, will decide upon the merits of 
the qualities. But the merchant ship-builders, 
who have been supporting the cause of the Ca- 
nadian merchant, will not be very much gratified 
by their advocate stating, as a cause why the 
frigates built of Canada timber did not last so 
long as those built of Baltic, * That an important 
^ fact is stated ixl a rtota bene to the account, 

* (which appears to have been overlooked) that 
Vthe ships built with Baltic timber were con- 

* structed in the king's yards, and those of Canada 

* timber in the merchants' yards.' O fie! mer- 
chant-ship-builders ; you must not pretend to 
biiild frigates. Well may you exclaim, 'Heaven 

* defend me from my friends, and I will protect 

* myself against my enemies.' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

» 

The British Merchant commences this chapter 
by stating, that ^Dissent has already beto ex- 

* pressed from the conclusions of the committee/ 
^* that there is reason to expect that the increased 

supply of timber from the north of Europe 
would be chiefly imported in British vessels.*' 
' Let us now inquire how far their Lordships' ob- 
'<seryation is well founded/ '^that it appears by 
" the concurrent testimony of the best informed 
*^ persons that the mte of freight and other cir** 
^' cumstances attendant on British shipping, 
^' enable it to enter into a successful competition 
^* with that of every other country on the globe." 

* This is either a most important and gratifying 
' truth, or the adoption of it as such by th^ Lord* 
^ ships is a most fatal error, not only frooal the in- 
^ fluience on the decision. of the legislature in the 
< question of the timber duties, but as it may be 
' takeA as the ^round^work of those relaxitidns 
^ of iJie navigation laws which are understood to 

* be in contemplation with the view, of givitig fa^ 

* cilities to foreign commerce.*-t-Page 66. * 

I am fully aware that the British Merchant* dis^ 
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settts from the report of the committee of the 
House of Lords in toto^ as well as to this part of 
it in particular, and I have already made some ob- 
servations (page 19)9 upon his attempt to control 
the opinion of their lordships, drawn from evi- 
dence as stated in their report, by assertions of 
his own, or by the more comnlbn-place method of 
asking "How can this be?" when the matter of 
fact itself is notorious. Thus throwing the onus 
probandi on those who make the assertion, and 
appeal to it as a fact well known and long esta- 
blished, when it becomes him who chooses to 
differ with every body, to show the grounds of 
diich difference. In commenting upon the evi- 
dence given at their lordships' bar, he laments, 
^ that if the ascertaining the actual condition of 
^ British shipping in those particulars on which 

* these gentlemen have given this speculative evi- 

* dence was felt to be important, how unfortunate 

* it is that the committee should have relied on 

* the.testimony of persons who, having no interest 
' whatever in British shipping, could not of course 

* be possessed of any practical experience in re- 

* sfect to it.' (p. 70). 

In giving a part of this evidence, he admits that 
persons could not have been selected of greater 
respectability, but doubts their competency. Now, 
I will ask this British Merchant, who appears tq 
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doubt every thing but the candour^ liberality, and 

truth of his own assertions, who can be so com- 

patent to give an opinion as a Norway agent, 

whether his principal can compete with the British 

ship-owner ? He has the opportunity of knowing 

the ship's earnings and her expenses in this coun* 

try,. and it is not necessary for him to know the' 

lowest price at which a British ship can sail, for 

he has a right to suppose that the British ship* 

owners are now reaping an advantage by the 

freights they are earning, as it is to support this 

' advantage to them^ that the Canadian wood trade 

is contended for. I care not what is the price of 

cordage, wages, beef, and pork, or where bought : 

it is sufficient to linow, that» suppose a Norway 

ship to make three voyages in the year^ the freight 

at 14^. per load, together 2L Qs. per annum, that 

it will not pay common expenses* If the com-' 

mittee had examined the whole body of British 

ship-owners, they would not have given it as their 

opinion, that any profit could be derived from such 

a trade, after paying port charges, lights, custom-* 

bous6 dues, &c. three times over. It was not ne- 

cessary for the committee to inquire at what rate 

British ships could sail : the British ship-owners 

had presented a petition to the House of Lords, 

stating they should be ruined if the Canadian 

trade was not protected, as they gained great ad« 
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vmtBge from a freight of 3^ a load, and would 
^adly have the Norway trade if permitted. Mr. 
Norman and Mr. PeOy were competent to state, 
tb^t between the British and Norwegian shipping', 
competition in timber freights will not last longt 
the latter are fast wearing out, nwi orders hatn^ 
been given to sell ahips with theit stores at SL 
a ton, consequently, no more are likely to be 
built, nor will there evw be any built for the 
wood trade only, unless there should be a wai% 
and British ships be agaiu ^xdhided from the 
continental ports, and we should again be obliged 
to have recourse to the licensing system. The 
fact is, no British ships are built for this trade ex^ 
clusively ; but when they get unfit, as before ob» 
sensed, for the West India or other lines^ ta carry 
heavy cargoes, loaded almost to the water's edge, 
they are competent for several years ta the bring- 
TOg of timber, which is a very light cargo; The 
piime cost of such ships, that is, the cost in their 
worn out state is a mere trifle, and accounts for 
the reason why the British ship-owner can com- 
pete with continental ship-owners who have no 
previous good freights, to pay 4;he price of build- 
ing. It is for this reason thstt foreign ships, al- 
though their first pricie may be less, have.not been 
able to get possession of this trade. I therefore 
contend, unless the British ship-owners' petition 

F 2 
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contains an untruth,: that the conclusion drawn bjr 
their lordships is correct. How the evidence of 
Mr. J. H. Buckle, chairman of the ship-owners' 
committer, can assist the author, I am at a loss to 
discover, for he declares, in answer to a question 
of primary importance, " Whether, in point of 
fact, the ships employed in trade by the northern 
powers of Europe are renewed, or likely to be 
** renewed, as fast as they decay, or whether the 
** number of them so employed is likely to be dimi- 
•' nished?*' — "That he is not of his own knowledge 
** able to give the committee any information on 
" that point.** Report, page 65. , Now this is 
honourable and fair evidence ; and if the British 
Merchant had confined himself to such facts a& 
had come within his own knowledge, I am apt to 
suspect that the public would not have been en- 
lightened by many of his luminous remarks upon^ 
the evidence and report of the select committee of 
the House of Lords. 



I 
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CHAPTER X. 

Having now offered remarks seriatim on thfe 
reflections of the British Merchiant upon the con- 
clusions which their lordships have drawn from 
the evidence, I trust I have appealed sufficiently 
to facts, to enable the public to judge whether 
their lordships' conclusions are not more correct 
than those of the British Merchant; but as he 
undertakes to offer observations on part of the 
evidence given by two individuals, and* in so 
doing, indulges in an unbecoming latitude of 
expression, I shall devote a few lines to this con- 
sideration. 

His first assertion is, that the two gentlemen 
alluded to are interested witnesses, because ^ they 
* are personally most deeply interested in the 
'result of their lordships* investigation*' And 
of course he would add by implication, that 
their evidence ought to be received with a great 
deal of suspicion. It is. certainly true in point 
of fact, that the wisdom of the legislature, 
when engaged in ah inquiry of national import* 
ance, always leads them to seek information 
from such persons immediately connected with 
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the point of inquiry : indeed, hpw -could they act 
otherwise? Would the British Merchant have 
them call for the evidence of a physician upon ah 
inquiry into the timber trade ? The latter might, 
perhaps, b6 able to descant largely and learnedly 
u^on points of general policy, but they irant fibcts, 
not opinions. And how are they to acquire those 
fkcte, but from an inquiry amoogst those who are 
daily in Ae habit of observing them ? Tbt Bn- 
tiflh Merchant has previously (ch. ix* pagefiT)^ 
paid these gentlemen pereonally a compliment on 
their respectability, but he has done so at the ei^ 
piense of their character and judgment as meiv 
chants and men of business ; for he accuses dnea 
of a want of practical experience, in vliat, if they 
are indeed found wanting, must jcoavinee nB that 
their evidence is of little value. To refute such aa 
assertion, would be a task of siq>ereiogation to- 
wards those who know these gentlemen in their 
several rdative situations in life ; but to those who 
do not know them, I would beg to refer them to 
the evidence itself as given before the committet 
of the House of Lords, and then let them draw 
their own conclusions as to the fitness of thaae 
persons to be examined on the general merits of 
thetcase under their lordships- consideration/ fiut 
the British Merchant complains that so few ship- 
owners w^e examined, and tiiat.they were; the 
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ptrsoBs most proper to afibrd inforoiation qn the 
subject. But I ask whose fault is it that no tnore 
persons of this description t<irere called ? Surely; 
the British Merchant is aware that it is open to 
every man interested in the subject under con- 
sideration to volunteer his evidence to the cojn* 

$ 

4 

mittee. And: if the committee came to their re'- 
toluticms upon such evidence as was adduced, 
which evidence was sufficient to convince theiti^ . 
it is somewhat hard to call the committee to ac- 
county because that evidence has not produced the 
same effect on tbeintellect of the British Merchant. 
1. do not, however, myself conceive, that had the 
committee called every ship-owner in the kingdom» 
they could have elicited more information than they 
have acquired* Had the committee received "the 
benefit of the intelligence which the British Mer- 
chant is no doubt capable of imparting, their re- 
|)OJt might possibly haye assumed a very different 
complexion. As it is, however the fact may>be 
lamented, yet it has had this* one good effect, that 
Aot babying afforded their lordships such informa- 
tion, has enabled him to come before the public 
m%\i Author, and at the same time to make known 
Jhis own competency, and their lordships' ' wajat 
S<£ fiimiliarity with the practical details of the 
*:8ubj(^t upon which they, are proceeding to le^ 
.fgialatf^' (See Preface 6.) 
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Those two gentlemen, whose evideqce the 
British Merchant has quoted in these observations^ 
have, however, a right to complain that they are 
unaccountably misrepresented lipon the most im» 
portant points. The evidence they have giv^n, 
and which is quoted in pages 77 to 79i cannot be 
denied, and they at least must be allowed to know 
the fact of the debt^ and I am sur^ they will feel 
themselves most particularly obliged to the worthy 
British Merchant, if bis superior knowledge of 
business, added to his intellectual acquirements, 
will instruct them how to bring their capital home 
without some relief. The evidence they gave as 
to the stoppage of the timber trade is lamentably 
confirmed; for I think it will be difficult for the 
British Merchant to show that one cargo of 
timber from Norway has entered the port of 
London since they gave their evidence ; and but a 
very few to the outports (where ships have gone 
on speculation without any returns), and to the 
mines in Cornwall, where timber is admitted 
duty free; while, from the official returns in 
Appendix 6, No. 2, it is shown that the importa- 
tion on an average of thirteen years was 40,000 
loads per annum ; and on reference to table, 
p^ge 9i in this pamphlet, unless the price of tim- 
ber rises generally, it is impossible that any can 
be imported from Norway: deals, except thosb 
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from Cbristiania, are likewise totaliy excluded, the 
duty of 20/. 15^. 8(f. being an excess of 1 3/. 1 5^; 8d. 
beyond the difference of freight between Norway 
and Canada, must produce that effect 

I shall not flinch from the invitation .of this 
British Merchant. to pay particular attention to 
this part of the subject, and challenge him to 
support the assertion made in page 78, that ^ the 

* witnesses, called on their side of the question 
< being eleven in number, whose evidenbe, verbal 

* and documentary, occupies no less than,67 pages, 
^whilst on the side of the British coloniesVand 

* British ship-owners and ship-builders; audit may 
'be added British landed interest also, only five 
^witnesses were examined, whose evidence- and 

* documents occupy about 23 pages/ Now,' * their 

* side of the question' of course refers to the two 
Norway merchants he has been alluding to, and 
instead of eleven witnesses, they are the" only two 
contending for the duty on deals being laid as it 
is on timber, viz. on its cubical' contents, and 
which I am ready to maintain is the only rational 
mode, and by far the most iadvantageous to the 
consumer in every point of view. To them ate 
opposed in interest the Baltic merchants, but 
who, much to their honour and credit, know, and 
on principle admit, that this method of levying 
the duty should be adopted, and have given such 
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evidence at favours the Norwegiim trade.. Both 
die Norwaj imd fic^ic merchants oppose, upon 
pmioiple, an indulgence to the Canadian mer- 
chant, beyond a protection to enable him to meet 
them in fair competition in the market. The 
highly respected commissioner of the navy. Sir 
Robert Seppihgs/ Alexander Copland^ John 
White, and James Borthwick^ Escjrs. cannot be 
considered as vitibesses on . either side ; they can 
have no direct interest; their evidence must lie 
considered by every candid man as most im- 
partial J and I firmly believe^ if every builder and 
dealer in timber in London, or perhaps in Eog- 
land, had been examined, the evidence would 
have been the same. Of those on the side of the 
British colonies, ship-owners, ship^builders,. and 
as the author says may be added^ British landed 
interest also, £ve only, he states, were examined : 
I make out six $ but I will niot quarrel with him 
about a witness. Two of those gentlemen were 
Canadian land owner s^ who state, '' that the fa- 
" ciKty granted to the wood trade i&iof little or 
^< no benefit to their estates ; that their land must 
<* be cleared, which they would do by burning the 
<* wood, if it was not sold, and that the additional 
^ expense incurred by preparing it. for shipment, 
** is very little more than covered byihe price 
*^ obtained ,at the port.*' m 
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.One ^ip^wnerV evidencet (himself the ^hair- 
sum of the committee of that society), was (as be«- 
fore observed)^ quite sufficient to speak to the em^ 
ployment of shipping ; and the evidence of th^ 
three Canadian merchants that were examined 
does not) in my opinion, state one Gict favourdibi^ 
to their cause, and had it done so, I am sure theit 
advocate would have placed it in that strong 
point of view, for which he is so remark^le wheil 
aSenng observations on the evidence upon which 
their lordshipsVc^nion has been founded. 

But how the British landed interest are bene^ 
fited by tibis North American wood trade, I am 
quite ignorant, and should wish to be informed. 
I know how they are injured by it ! It is their 
interest, and that of ev^ry consumer, to have the 
best commodities at the dieapest rate ; their houses^ 
barns, buildings, and every thing in which wood is 
uiied, will be more durable if constructed with a 
good than a bad material ; and it is a great in^ 
jury to them to have such an excessive duty laid 
on a durable cotnmodity, as the small timber from 
Norway is, and to have the market so glutted widi 
an inferior one ; and if they choose to go to the ex» 
pense in large works of Memel or Riga timber, 
the temptation to fraud is so great to those with 
whom they may contract to erect their buildings, 
ihat they are never sure that Canadian timber has 
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nut been substituted^ and it may be several years 
before they discover the cheat, when dry-rot, (and 
consequently the destruction of their property), 
tells the tale ! But this is not the only way in 
which they are injured; the whole duty is re- 
mitted on Canada wood: if, therefore, the re- 
venue falls short of the expenditure, it must be 
made good, which of course must be taken from 
the British landed intierest, in common with the 
other parts of the community. I heard a landed 
proprietor say, this is impossible! • The country 
can pay no more taxes! But the effect will be 
the same. It will reduce the sinking fund, and 
thereby prolong the liquidation of the national 

debt. 

But the British landholder has a fair claim, 
groaning as the landed interest is under taxes, to 
have their case considered; and I would ask 
whether, if there can be a remission of duty, it 
should not be on the produce of the land in which 
we live, in preference to that of a colony ? But 
in the article of timber alone, they might be re- 
lieved ; for Memel and Norway would gladly £nd 
timber and deals of a superior quality, at the 
same very cheap rate as the Canadian does-; the 
Memel merchant, timber at SL 15^., and return 
to government a duty of l /. ; the Norway mer- 
chant» deals at 2SL I2s. Sd. per hundred, and re- 
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iurn tp government a duty of ^7. loi. 9rf. ! WoiiM 
this be no -advantage to the landed interest, to have 
good timber and deals for his house, buildings^ 
&c., together with a contribution to the revenue 
without any additional cliarge, in amount, I firmly 
believe, equal to what has been this year paid into 
the treasury? For, take the total amount of the 
importation of timber, upon the average of the 
last seven years, as per statement page 30, and 
the annual consumption of deals, before there 
was an excessive duty laid on them, it would be 
as under : 

246,534 Loads of Timber at £l, ... £246,534 O O 
89,050 Hundred Deals, £g 10 9 • . £372,439 7 6 

And if taken by the cubical contents would be 
considerably more, hundreds; for I propose the 
duty on deals 12 feet by 3 inches by 9 inches wide, - 
120 of which contains 5 loads 20 feet. This is 
only on timber and deals ; batten^, staves, masts, 
&c. &c*, are distinct articles, and I could wish 
some member would move for the amount of 
duty on those two articles for the year ending 1st 
January, 1821. 

I cannot close this chapter without thanking 
the British Merchant for having drawn the atten- 
tion of the British landed interest to this point, 
because I have no doubt that the subject, when 
considered by them, will produce precisely the 
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9fjf09ke effisct to that intended. As tb^ will 
not only be ^able justly to appreciate the short* 
Righted policy in a commercial point of vieWj as 
recommended by this British Merchant ; but they 
will be aware, as large consumers of timber^ that 
the prohibition to import good timber, and ti^e 
facility offered to the importation of bad> is an iv^ 
direct tax levied upon the community in general, 
of which they, as forming a large proportion, must 
pay a proportional share. ' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The British Merchant now proposes to offer 
^ some remarks upon their Lordships* concluding 

* suggestion, that the duty on deals should be 

* charged by a graduated scale according to the 

* cubical content/ and then adverts to the grounds 
of this suggestion in their Lordships', own words. 
(Report page 6.) ** that the ^ame duty having been 
^* imposed in Great Britain on deals from |f8 to 
** 20 feet, while in Ireland the deals are divided 
" into five classes, the lowest of which was from 
"8 to 12 feet J the Norway deals, which are of 
" small dimensions, have laboured under an unfair 
" disadvantage in the British market*/* 

What can be clearer? But this does not satisfy 
the British Merchant ; he seeks for some probable 
reason which may bear him out in his favourite 
principle of legislation, viz. that of taking com- 

* This yrill be most apparent from the iDspection of table page 
6, from which it will be seen, that the hundred of deals from 
Christiania or Norway contains 5 loads, 20 feet of timber ; Swe- 
den, 7 loads, 10 feet; Petersburgh and Memel, 9 loads, 45 feet; 
and that tlie duty, 20/. >Ss. Sd., is levied apon each hundred of 
deals, without reference to the cubical contents. 
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modities from different places and of different 
qualities to prevent the consumer from obtaining a 
good one, unless a sale can be effected of an equal 
quantity of bad. But he may rest assured, no such 
ridiculous notion ever entered into the head of 
that great statesman, Mr. Pitt, who laid the first 
duty on deals ; and it is well known to some who 
are now living to vouch for the truth of my asser- 
tion, that he proposed cubical contents, and was 
only diverted from his view of the subject by the ^ 
merchants concerned in the deal trade ; who re- 
presented that it was quite unnecessary for so 
trifling a duty as was then proposed. But I never 
heard one good reason why the duty on deals 
should not be laid on the cubical contents as well 
as on timber. I have heard it has been asserted 
that it is quite impossible for the Cqstom-House 
to ascertain the cubical contents. The freight is 
always paid by the cubical contents. The large 
proportion of the cargoes are landed in the docks, 
and the length, breadth, and thickness taken of 
every deal ; and books are to be purchased which 
^t one view shew the contents. And I have no 
doubt the measurement may be taken at sixpence 
per load. The British Merchant says, give one 
country a monopoly of supply, -and the conse- 
quences are easily to be foreseen. This allusion is 
made to Norway, who he is pleased to think has 
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her fair proportions of the trade, and that, if this 
plan wias adopted, Russia and Prussia deals would 
be excluded, and perhaps he is afraid, (kind-hearted 
soul!), that it would be the ruin of these countries. 

I again refer the reader to the table page SO, 
taken from the appendix 6, shewing the importa- 
tion of deals from 179ft to 1811. The quantity 
imported from Russia being 4995 and Prussia 
2f369. By the annexed table taken from the Bri- 
tish Merchant's Observations, page 83, it will 
appear that if we were to revert back to the for- 
mer period, viz. 1799 to 1811, it is possible that 
poor Russia might not be able to supply the same 
quantity by 3,000, and Prussia by 300 as they have 
done this last year. 

Norway, 7,065 hundred deals, of 120 pieces, 

Sweden, 3,941 

Russia, 8,115 

Prussia, 2,686 

But even that I do not think probable, for M 
it is principally long deals that come from Russia, 
and they are used for ships' decks; there is a 
much Jarger quantity of shipping now than in 1799 
to 1 8 1 1 ; it is therefore probable that there would 
be no diminution of consumption. I cannot but 
admire the patriotism of this author's appeal to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer! Does he hope 
by such insinuations to eflfect indirectly what he 
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could not do by fair reference to prmted docu^r 
ments ? On referring to the table in Appendix &| 
it will there appear that Norway pays SL 17 s. Id. 
a load duty on deals, or SO/, 15^^ Sd^ per ISO in 
British ships. She is contented to do so, provided 
it can be proved that such duty will produce the 
largest revenue into the Exchequer, and provided 
also> that a duty of 14/. 10^. per hundred should 
be paid on deals from Canada, which would be no 
more than ti>e fair proportion between Norway and 
Canada, as there is only 7/. difference in freight. 
But I am of opinion that a reduction of duty 
would produce a much greater revenue. Only let 
Russia and Prussia pay the same, and do not let us 
condescend to buy the favour of the great Northern 
Potentate, even if it maybe purchased at the cheap 
rate of the difference in his favour of one pound 
per load of wood in deals, at the same time being 
guilty of an act of injustice towards another power* 
But what does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
think of the diminished general consumption, as 
shewn in page 30 ? 

The duty has one effect certainly, viz. that of 
preventing the employment of hundreda. For 
there is no reason why there should not be at 
least as large a consumption of deals in the year 
1820 as in 1800. What numbers of carpenters, 
bricklayers, labourers^^ &c. &c. would find em- 
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ployment if the consumer could have his materials 
as gobd and cheap now as he had in 1 800. A reduced 
duty producing a larger revenue and taken on the 
cubical contents would promote this object, and 
one good reason which may be ^iven why deals 
should be taken by the cubical contents is, that 
by this method, the merchant would find it his 
interest to bring into the market deals better 
manufactured and clear of sap; and only such 
would then meet with a ready sale j but the duty 
renders it impossible to import a smaller deal than 
one of 3 inches, (it being the same on all thick- 
nesses under 3 inches,) and of as great a length as 
possible, to 20 feet inclusive. The duty, there- 
fore, on the present plan, offers an encourage- 
ment to bring deals of the greatest length, with- 
out reference to their qualities of being clean and 
clear of sap. It would be useless to follow the 
author through, or to attempt to refute, all his 
elaborate calculations in this chapter, as the Only 
conclusions he appears to wish to drdw from them, 
are to substantiate his favourite data, nett pro- 
ceeds ; but I cannot tacitly suffer the observation 
to pass which is made in page 87, * that the com- 

* mittee have not in their report adverted to one 

* great advantage which Norway enjoys by the 

* present system, viz. the being permitted to im- 
' port 8 feet deals as deal-ends, at a duty of only 

o2 
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* 71 15. 9d. per 120 ; while those from 8 to 20 feet 

* pay 20/. \5s. %d* 

I deny that Norway possesses this advantage ex- 
clusively ; may not Russia, Prussia, and Sweden 
do the same ? If there is so great an advantage, 
why not avail themselves of it? But the fact is, 
two 8 feet deals, which have incurred all the ex- 
penses of a 16 feet deal, are always sold at the 
price of one of 12 feet, and there is consequently 
a demand ; and Norway timber running short, if 
the butts are at all injured, all the wood from 
which 12 -feet deals cannot be cut, must be re- 
duced to 8 feet before it can be imported to cover 
freight and expenses : and the British Merchant 
also will find, if he will take the trouble of enter- 
ing into the calculation, that 8 feet deals, cut from 
an average of ten feet lengths, will yield but llrf, 
the foot, while 12 feet give U., and 16 feet 1 5. 5rf., 
consequently, no 16 feet deals will, be cut into 
twd of 8 feet. This mis-statement is one of the 

• 

effects of the'duty not being taken on the cubical 
contents : as it assists interested individuals, in 
furnishing incorrect information to. those who do 
not already understand, or reduce to figures, the 
questions under discussion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I 

In the foregoing pages, it is presumed enough 
has been said to refute what, the British Merchant 
terms facts. Nothing now remains but to offer 
a few observations on each of his concluding 
statements. 

1st. * That previous to the competition of the 

* North American timber trade, when the duties 

* w-ere not half their present amount, the price of 

* Baltic timber was higher to the consumer in this 

* country than it is now or (with the same com- 

* petition) than it is likely to become again.* — 
The author has proved, that at one period timber 
was considerably higher from the Baltic ; but he 
gives us no data to ascertain whether that was an 
exorbitant price charged by the proprietor, or 
whether from the situation of Europe the first 
expense of shipment was not considerably en- 
hanced, freight and insurance excessively high, 
and the risk of seizure so great, that little more 
might be left for our author's favourite nett pro- 
ceeds than at present. To satisfy me that this 
was not the case, h^ must show, that there was a 
conspiracy of all the northern powers to extort 
this price from the British consumer; which I 
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think very improbable, because the Russian, 
Prussian, Swedish, and Norwegianjmerchants have 
different interests. 

2ndly. ' That the extension of the colonial 

* wood trade has been productive of a correspond- 

* ing increased demand for British manufactures/ 
— The extension of the colonial wood trade may 
po3sibly (butjit does not appear) have been produc- 
tive of a corresponding increased demand for Bri- 
tish produce ; but had the same quantity of wood 
been imported from the north of Europe as there 
has been from Canada, there would doubtless have 
been an increased demand for British manufac- 
tures. And the author has admitted that such is 
the predilection for British goods qn the continent, 
that although they have been deprived of a large 
portion of the wood trade, yet that the consumption 
of British manufactures has not been lessened *. 
We may therefore fairly infer, it would have in- 
creased with their means. On reference to Table 
3, No. 2 1 Appendix to theLords* report, there ap- 

• See Observations^ page gs, • « 

f Exporu to Canada in the following years, ef British and 

Irish produce and manufactures : 

1809 --c£83 1,457 7 1817 -- £477.^*4 12 4 

1810 844,067 9 3 1818 596,33115 4 

J8U 841,744 8 11 1819- --735,574 2 6 

£9,5] 7,269 3 2 £l,809>530 10 1 

Lest in the three last years by £7079738 15 i 
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pears to have been a diminution of exports of 
British manufactures with the extension of the 
colonial wood trade* 

Srdly. * That this trade has afforded support to 

* many thousands of persons who have emigrated 

* from the mother country ; and greatly added to 
^ the value and strength of the British possessions 

* in North America.* — Nothing of the kind has 
been proved. The evidence which has been 
given before the Lords' committee states, that 
did not the timber trade exist, ** the wood must be 
** cleared from the land and burned ; that the ex- 
^* pense of carrying it to be shipped is barely com- 
pensated by the price. That the people em- 
ployed in procuring the timber are the lowest 
and worst part of the population, and would be 
more beneficially employed, as far as regards 
themselves and the community, in agricultural 

"pursuits*." 

4thly. • That it affords employment to many 
^ hundreds of British ships, and to many thousands 

* of British seamen.* — ^That it does so is true. 
But I am convinced that if the same facilities of 
importation were granted to the merchants trading 
to the North of Europe, at least an equal quantity 
of tonnage would be required, and probably a 
much greater, but not for so long a period in 

* Report of Committee. 
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each year} consequently it is conceded, that 
some might be thrown out of employment, for a 
certain portion of the year. But admit thait 
100,000 tons were unemployed; the whole 
freight of this is 800,000/. out of which the 
ship-owner has to pay all expenses: his nett 
freight upon this sum would not exceed one- 
fifth, say 60,000/. which would be a most liberal 
allowance. But as the ships are unemployed, his 
loss from their laying up will be to the sameamount, 
which loss is to be divided amongst the whole 
body of ship-owners. Is then this negative loss 
(for it is not a positive one) of so frightful an ex- 
tent as to serve for a reason that he should be 
protected at the expense of the great body of the 
nation, by their being forced to receive and use 
an inferior commodity when they might be sup- 
plied with a superior one, and the revenue bene- 
fited to a large amount? 

5thly. ' That these important advantages have 

' not been attended with any material diminution 

. * in the consumption of wood imported from 

* countries in the north of Europe : and that so 
' far from our export of manufactures to those 

* countries having declined in proportion as the 

* trade with the North American colonies has 
< increased, the amount of such exports has been, 

* of late years, even greater than before the esdst- 
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* encc of the colonial wood trade.' — My reply to 
those remarks may be considered as given in my 
observation on the 2nd paragraph,. page 86. 

6thly. ^ That, notwithstanding the duty pay- 

* able upon foreign wood, the importers thereof 

* possess, upon the whole, decided advantages in 

* the British market, in the compafatively small 

* expense of importing it, and the very general 
•prejudice still remaining in favour of its quality. 

* And that, notwithstanding the almost exclusive 

* use of Baltic timber in the king's yards, and the 

* preference given to it in the construction of 
.* buildings of magnitude, the demand for Canada 

* timber has increased as its qualities have become 

* known/— This I deny to be a fact : the foreign 
importers possess no advantages in the British 
market; it is proved Memel cannot import timber 
for less than 6/. with the duty; Canada can. im- 
port it at 3/. 15^. There is nothing to prevent 
the Canadian merchant from raising his price, to 
5L I9s. but prejudice, if the author pleases to call 
it so, but which is in reality an undisputed con- 

r 

viction of the great inferiority of the article ; and 
if this prejudice is got over, the Canadian may 
extort that additional 2/. 4^. a load out of the 
consumer's pocket and put it in his* own. Such 
is the effect of the present system ; but I deny 
that the increase in the»import of Canadian tim- 
ber is o\ying to its qualities having become 
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known. The middling and lower classes, whom 
the British Merchant has so much commiserated, 
must have a covering, as well as food ; and they 
must have their habitations built of the cheapest 
material, if it only lasts their own time. Cana- 
dian timber can only be used for the most common 
and ordinary purposes, but take off the duty from 
•Norway as well as Canada, and these persons, not 
the least worthy of the consideration df the British 
legislature, would have the article they require at 
three-fifths the price of Canadian thnber. 

^ 7tli. That, therefore, any redudtion in the 

* duties on the wood of the north of Europe, 
^ would, by placing the North American timber 
^ upon a more unfavourable^ footing than at pre- 
^ sent, give to the former such decided advantages, 

* as would certainly and rapidly annihilate the 
^ trade with the British colonies.' 

• That the inevitable consequences would be 
^ to aggravate the distresses of the British ship- 
^ owner ; to put nearly a total stop to British ship- 
■* building; to reduce many thousands of our sea- 

* inen to the alternative of begging for their bread, 

* or entering into foreign employ ; to check the 

* growing prosperity of the colonies j to deprive 
: • the mother country of one of the most advan- 

'' tageous means of disposing of her surplus'popu- 
^ ktion ; to ruin the merchants and others who 

* have embarked their capital in saw-mills and 
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* Other local establishments in the colonies ; to 

* convert the content and loyalty of the colonists 
^ into the extreme of dissatisfaction ; to leave this 
•* country, as formerly, at the mercy of foreigners 

* for the supply of an article of the first necessity ; 
' to raise the price of wood upon the English con^ 

* sumer ; and to diminish the exports of British 
' goods^ and thus aggravate the distress of our 

* manufactures and merchants.' 

No doubt an equal duty would annihilate the 
North American timber trade ; but I am not con* 
tending for an equal duty, but only for such a one 
as shall enable the merchant from the noirth of 
Europe to compete with any chance of success 
with the American , merchant. I 'am only con- 
tending against his being allowed to monopolize 
the markets and not against his beitig able to ob- 
tain such a price for hi$ commodities as they may 
fairly be worth. But if in course of the inquiry it 
should appear that a prejudice has been unjustly 
raised in favour of a peculiar trade, which it is 
neither entitled to, from the quality of the pro- 
ductions it imports, from the relative cheapness 
(with respect to its durability) of its price, or fwm 
the amount it furnishes to the public revenue, I 
cannot, nor will not, hesitate to say, s(uch a trade 
is undeserving the exclusive patronage of the le- 
gislature. A Jarge capital, and a great quantity 
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of v«ry inferior land, was brought into cultivation 
when the price of grain was high. The tinnes are 
changed, and this land, so forced into cultivation 
by the spirit of speculation, must now return to 
its original state ; and all the capital that has been 
employedonitlost. Indeed, it is now pretty evident, 
that had the capital been employed in improving 
the old lands, it would have produced a permanent 
benefit instead of ending in a severe loss.. This is 
precisely the state, with reference to the Canada 
timber trade, if it was not artificially supported by 
so great a sacrifice of the public revenue. Why, 
I ask, should the ship*owner and Canadiian mer- 
chant expect to be relieved at the general expense 
of the public ? And what claim have they to be 
exempted from the consequences of speculation 
above that of every other class of the community ? 
All are alike suffering from the general depreciation 
of property. Ships, I repeat, will never be built 
for the wood trade at the present freight. When 
they become unfit for any other, they will be era- 
ployed in that trade, and continue to be so, whe- 
ther the wood is brought from the north of Europe 
or Canada. 

I trust I have in another part sufficiently and 
explicitly stated my opinion of the claims of 
British seamen, to prevent the possibility of my 
being misrepresented on that head. I cannot 
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however but remark, that they are brought for* 
ward on the present stage merely as a clap-trap. 
Every man will agree, that seamen should never 
be allowed to beg their bread. Provision is made 
by the poor laws for the support of all labourers 
out of work, and seamen should not be subjected 
to be passed to the place of their birth, which 
may be an inland county, and thus be re- 
moved from the possibility of obtaining employ- 
ment, but be provided for by the means I have 
before suggested. I trust, however, there is no 
fear of a permanent want of employment for 
them, as it is a fact known to many, that there 
never was a greater difficulty to find seamen to msin 
the East India ships than at the present moment. 
Our author follows up his climax of conse- 
quences with so much rapidity that he must be a 
man of strong nerves if he does not " start at the 
'* sound himself hath made ;" and a person igno«- 
rant of the subject on which he has undertaken 
to enlighten the public must conclude that it was 
proposed by some contrivance hitherto unheard of, 

'* — — • unexpressed^ 

^' And from its vastness only to be guessed/' 

to involve ships, colonies, commerce, and seamen 
in one common ruin. How will the resolutions 
of the committee, if carried into effect, check the 
growing prosperity of the colonies ?«^How deprive 
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the mother country of one of the most advan* 
tageous means of disposing of her surplus popu* 
latioQ ? — Is there not plenty of land still unculv 
tivated in Canada ? And let it be remembered, 
that *' the Canadian reaps but little or no advan- 
tage from the sale of the timber, and that the 
persons employed in the hewing and preparing' 
it for shipment are amongst the worst of its 
*^ population, and would be employed more ad- 
vantageously to themselves, and more bene- 
ficially for the community, in agricultural pur* 
" suits/* — See report. The Canadian merchants, 
we are told, have embarked a capital of from 
100,000/. to 150,000/. on the faith of a public 
pledge, which engages, in substance, that this 
trade shoyld be supported at any and every sacri- 
fice of the mother country* This is specifically 
denied in the report of the Lords' committee in 
the fullest and plainest manner. If, however, it 
should still appear that tliey have a claim (in 
equity even) superior to that of the Norway mer- 
chants, let it be fairly estimated and paid : the 
first loss to the country is the best. But I should 
really be afraid to trust their cause to the manage- 
ment of their present advocate, as probably htf 
might thus address them, with equal liberality 
and feeling as he has already done the Norway 
merchants : — ' Desirable as it is, that these gen- 
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« tlemen may be enabled eventually to extricate 
^ themaelves from their unpleasant situation, it 
' never can be contended, that a deep and irre* 
^ parable injury should be done to the nation at 
' large, for the purpose of accelerating that 
• event.' — Page 80. Policy towards other coun- 
tries, as well as humanity towards our speculative 
countrymen, forbid the encouragement c^ this 
trade, because a period must arrive when our le- 
gislators will be convinced, (if they are not so 
already) of the impolicy of forcing such a trade* 
The continued loss to the revenue is sufficient to 
accelerate such an event. What> I would again 
ask, has the contentment and loyalty of the colony 
to do with the question at issue between us ?— 
How is it to leave the country at the mercy of 
foreigners if a duty is laid on Canadian produce 
beyond the difference of freight ? for the. moment 
foreigners raise their prices, supposing a com- 
bination amongst them, the Canadian will inter- 
fere^ and restore the equilibrium of prices. The 
author, in his concluding climax, has, I think, 
inverted the very order of things, and we are 
completely at issue upon every point he has 
adverted to. I contend the proposed legislative 
enactment would not raise the price of wood> but 
reduce, it by the effect of a fair competitioii, and 
at the same tinie increase the revenue. That it 
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>vould not diminish the export of British goods, 
and thus aggravate the distress of our manufac- 
turers and merchants, but that it would substan- 
tially increase our exports, and, by supplying our 
manufacturer and merchant with a better com- 
modity at a less price, would increase his profits, 
by reducing his expenses; and last, not least, 
would assist materially to improve the revenue, 
and thus benefit every class of the community, by 
doing away the necessity of imposing new taxes. 

* Whether the objects which the select committee 
^ have in view be attainable by the measures which 

* their lordships have recommended; or whether, 

* if attained, they would be worth the sacrifice of 

* interests of such magnitude and importance, it 

* remains for the legislature to decide.* — That the 
objects which the select committee have in view, 
viz. to encourage the Canada trade as far as it 
is compatible with our commercial relations with 
other states, ^nd a due regard to the permanent 
interests of the mother country, are attainable by 
the measures recommended by their lordships, as 
far as human foresight can determine, I sincerely 
believe. And that the object, if attained, com- 
prising nothing less than the permanent stability 
and commercial, as well as maritime, interests of 
Great Britain, is worth some trifling sacrifice, if 
any such should be necessary, I cannot doubt. 
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And I am equally ready, with the British Mer- 
chant, to submit the whole case to the decision of 
the British legislature, whenever it shall be fully 
brought before them j convinced that, unawed 
by clamour, and undeceived by party interest or 
party views, they will come to their decision 
influenced only by the best of motives, that of 
promoting the honour, wealth, and happiness of 
our common country. 



THE END. 
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